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A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS... 


A Louisiana Bank President Says — 


**’..We value your opinion greatly and, because 


we think so much of it, we may at times over- 


step the bounds of propriety. If so, let us know.” 
(We never have yet.) 
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How does 
an embezzler 
look to you? 



















Unfortunately, an embezzler looks just like With it, you can easily find the amount of coverage 
other people. He may be fat or thin, tall or short. you require, as recommended by the American 
She may be jolly and talkative, or solemn and Bankers Association. This convenient device also 
reserved. You recognize them only by what they enables you to compute automatically the monthly 
do — and, these days, the sky’s the limit. amortization charge on a large selection of loan 


That’s why you should make sure that your amounts at four different interest rates. 


Bankers’ Blanket Bond is large enough to give Ask your Indemnity Agent for your free copy 
you the margin of safety you need. An adequate of the Bankers’ Automatic Calculator and talk 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond is your only sure protec- over your BBB with him. 


tion against embezzlement as well as many other 


types of loss. INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


To help you determine the amount of coverage 
you need, your Indemnity Agent will be happy to 


give you a handy Bankers’ Automatic Calculator. 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


From Where We Sit... 


There Is an Answer to the Bank Manpower Problem! 


If one could somehow arrive at 
the number of bankers, particularly 
those falling into the various “jun- 
ior” and department head catego- 
ries, who have attended conventions 
and come away with the feeling that 
the “boss” should have heard this 
or that speech or discussion, the 
figure would be sure to be impres- 
sive. A case in point is that of the 
young man who turned to me fol- 
lowing a very interesting and in- 
formative panel discussion and said, 
“We have the wrong people here.” 
The occasion was a session of the 
Educational Conference of the 51st 
Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, recently 
held in Cleveland. 


The full import of this remark 
was somewhat to the effect that, 
although an excellent case had 
been made for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the Institute’s program, the 
officers best able to make that pro- 
gram fully effective within their 
own institutions, in far too many 
instances, hadn’t been exposed to 
the arguments, facts and personali- 
ties which figured in the discussion. 
Moreover, there would be no way 
of duplicating, for their benefit, all 
*. \of the details essential to an under- 
' ‘standing of the views presented. 

There is, of course, abundant evi- 
dence that bankers recognize and 
appreciate the tremendous contri- 
bution the American Institute of 
Banking has made and is continuing 
to make to the strength and stability 
of our banking structure. Its pres- 
ent membership of upwards of 
100,000 and its 48,000 current en- 
rollments in some 500 chapters and 
study groups simply couldn’t have 
been achieved without a lot of top- 
level co-operation. The record of all 
that the AIB has accomplished is 
a story of enthusiastic banker co- 
operation and collaboration with the 
staffs of the various chapters and 
the national headquarters of the In- 
stitute. 

But turnover is still heavy, and 
banking career-minded men and 
women remain all too scarce. Ches- 
ter C. Lincoln, vice-president and 
personnel manager of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
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said in the course of an address to 
the conference, “The banks of the 
country have been managed 
through the war and up to date by 
men who are growing old. They are 
dropping out rapidly. Many men of 
retirement age are being held over 
because they cannot be spared. 
There is a big gap between this up- 
per crust of older men and the 
next layer down, who are mostly 
veterans in their late twenties and 
early thirties. These younger men 
must come forward rapidly to fill 
the gap. It can be done by educa- 
tion, if we can devise the right sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Lincoln also pointed out that 
of every 100 people now employed 
in banks, 27 will, in due course, be 
called upon to fill key positions. 
Since the 60 of these employees who 
are women will supply only one of 
the 27, the other 26 will have to 
come from among the 40 men re- 
maining. Pensions, he said, are re- 
ducing the supply of manpower at 
one end of the age scale, while 
greatly increased attendance at col- 
lege is having the same effect at the 
other end. Another factor men- 
tioned was the 7,000,000 people who 
had been “drawn off to work for 
the Government.” 


Further insight into the situation 
with reference to prospective avail- 
able manpower was gained in the 
course of an interview with Howard 
Whipple Green, director of the 
Cleveland Real Property Inventory. 
Mr. Green has made a number of 
studies of population trends in 
greater Cleveland, and has prepared 
several graphs illustrating the im- 
pact of these trends, by age groups, 
upon the prospective demand for 
housing, as well as their many other 
economic and social implications 
for that area. Mr. Green will deal 
with these studies in detail in a 
forthcoming issue of BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 

Suffice it, for the moment, to say 
that for the 10-year period ending 
April 1, 1950, his figures reveal a 
reduction of 31,476 or 30 per cent in 
the number of persons aged 15 to 
19, and reductions of 13 per cent and 
11 per cent, respectively, in the 


groups aged 10 to 14 and 20 to 24. 
On April 1, 1953, then, the ages of 
the group in which the greatest re- 
duction had taken place had moved 
up to 18 to 22, and it isn’t too diffi- 
cult to compute the effect of this 
reduction on the supply of man- 
power a few years hence. 


It seems reasonable to assume 
that Cleveland’s experience in this 
respect is typical of that of the 
country as a whole, and that there 
will be an over-all reduction of 
some consequence in the number 
of persons entering the stream of 
employables for some years to come. 


The answer to the problem thus 
posed is obvious. Such manpower as 
is reasonably available to banking 
must be attracted to it, and once it 
is attracted, it must be held and 
utilized to the utmost. The job of 
attracting young men and women to 
banking is simply one of making 
bank work attractive to them. And 
to hold and make the most of the 
talents and abilities possessed by 
those brought into banking, there 
must be an environment that is con- 
ducive to growth and advancement. 
The American Institute of Banking 
stands ready to make its distinct 
contribution to such an environment 
in every bank in the land. 


Stetson B. Harman,* newly 
elected president of the American 
Institute of Banking, said in his 
inaugural address. “There is still 
ample room for progress and for 
extending the scope of our influ- 
ence. More than three-fourths of 
those engaged in banking are yet to 
be convinced of the advantages of 
the American Institute of Banking.” 
Implicit in that statement are both 
a challenge to the AIB and a wide- 


open invitation to the bankers of 


the country to avail themselves of 
the proffered all-out services of an 
organization whose sole reason for 
existence is its desire to upgrade the 
manpower of the nation’s banks. 


*Mr. Harman is trust officer and assistant secre- 
tary, First Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena, 
Calif. 
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ONE HUNDRED and seventy-seven 
years ago this July 4, a group of 
determined men declared “that 
these united colonies are . . . free 
and independent states.” 

The scene of this historic event— 
and many others—was Indepen- 
dence Hall in Philadelphia. 

Today, Independence Hall is a na- 
tional shrine. One of its most famous 
exhibits is the “liberty bell.” In 
front, stands a statue of Commo- 
dore John Barry, sometimes called 
“the father of the American navy.” 


Photo: Lambert Studios, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GAMMA GLOBULIN- 
the part of blood which gives 
protection for a few weeks— 
is in very short supply. 


When POLIO is around, 
follow these PRECAUTIONS 
ra 1 Keep clean 
2 Don't get fatigued 
3 Avoid new groups 
4 Don't get chilled 


A VACCINE 
is not ready for 1953. But 
Sf % hope for the future is high. | 
if 














Effective use of personnel talents 
is a continuing study at the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Our findings are available 
to correspondent banks to help you 
make the most of manpower 





INCREASED JOB IMPROVED PERSON-TO- ACCURATE DEFINITION OF PROPER U 
EFFICIENCY PERSON TECHNIQUES DUTIES FOR EACH POSITION OF TELEPHONE 





These and other subjects are covered by | 
Continental Illinois education and training 
films and graphic material. We shall be 
glad to share our education and training 
tools with you and help you fit them 

to your needs. 

Your inquiries are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Exit Interviews Conserve Manpower 


One out of every eleven employees who submitted a resignation during the past 


year was persuaded to withdraw it. 


The system of interviews here described is 


also helpful in pointing out possible improvements in our over-all program of em- 
ployee relations, and provides a valuable check on “‘middle management.” 


By A. HERBERT PLANTEROTH 


Vice President in Charge of Personnel, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


ANKS, GENERALLY SPEAKING, 
B have been suffering from a 
chronic shortage of personnel 
for more than a decade, and the end 
is not in sight. This situation has 
underscored the present necessity 
of conserving experienced employ- 
ees, just as twenty years ago most 
banks were conserving every pos- 
sible dollar of income for reserves. 
Numerous methods of preventing 
or reducing the loss of employees 
have been tried, the latest and, we 
think, the most effective, being our 
bank’s system of “exit interviews,” 
which were initiated early in 1952 
by President H. C. Flanigan. 

During the long depression of the 
Nineteen Thirties, banks usually 
had little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate personnel. In those 
days, a personnel turnover of 10 per 
cent per annum was regarded as 
normal, and finding replacements 
for employees who resigned was 
largely a matter of lifting a tele- 
phone receiver. 

Since 1942, however, the situa- 
tion has been completely reversed. 
The wartime shortage of experi- 
enced employees, which had been 
expected to disappear with the post- 
war return of men from the armed 
services, persisted long after hostili- 
ties had ceased. Meanwhile the 
economic impact of the war had 
brought about such a redistribution 
of personal incomes that many mil- 
lions of people for the first time in 





their lives had enough money to 
need the services of a bank. The 
number of checks drawn by the 
American public doubled between 
1941 and 1951, and the number of 
checking accounts increased by 
about 50%. Banks began making 
installment loans on a large scale 
to persons of modest means. 


At the same time, the entire 
structure of American business was 
expanding at an unprecedented 
rate, and commercial and industrial 
organizations were absorbing a sub- 
stantial share of the available sup- 
ply of clerical or “white collar” 
personnel which, under other cir- 


cumstances, might have been avail- 
able to banks. The shortage of 
available people between the ages 
of 18 and 22 has been further ag- 
gravated by the fact that a low birth 
rate prevailed between 1930 and 
1941, and also by the drafting of 
young men for military service. 


Personnel shortages not only in- 
terfere with the necessary task of 
getting the day’s work done. By 
increasing the rate of personnel 
turnover, they cost the bank a great 
deal of money, for whenever an 
experienced employee resigns and 
a new one is hired, the bank incurs 
an extra expense. Because this cost 


RATIO OF TOTAL QUARTERLY SEPARATIONS 
TO AVERAGE TOTAL PERSONNEL, 1951 AND 1952 


PERCENT 


PERCENT 
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The annual rate of turnover was reduced from 35 to 30 per cent. 
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EFFECTIVE TESTS 
FOR LETTERS 


Effective use of personnel talents 
is a continuing study at the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Our findings are available 
to correspondent banks to help you 
make the most of manpower 


INCREASED JOB IMPROVED PERSON-TO- ACCURATE DEFINITION OF PROPER USE 
EFFICIENCY PERSON TECHNIQUES DUTIES FOR EACH POSITION OF TELEPHONE 


These and other subjects are covered by 


Continental Illinois education and training 
films and graphic material. We shall be 
glad to share our education and training 
tools with you and help you fit them 

to your needs. 

Your inquiries are invited. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Exit Interviews Conserve Manpower 


One out of every eleven employees who submitted a resignation during the past 
year was persuaded to withdraw it. The system of interviews here described is 
also helpful in pointing out possible improvements in our over-all program of em- 
ployee relations, and provides a valuable check on “middle management." 


By A. HERBERT PLANTEROTH 


Vice President in Charge of Personnel, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


ANKS, GENERALLY SPEAKING, 
B have been suffering from a 
chronic shortage of personnel 
for more than a decade, and the end 
is not in sight. This situation has 
underscored the present necessity 
of conserving experienced employ- 
ees, just as twenty years ago most 
banks were conserving every pos- 
sible dollar of income for reserves. 
Numerous methods of preventing 
or reducing the loss of employees 
have been tried, the latest and, we 
think, the most effective,’ being our 
bank’s system of “exit interviews,” 
which were initiated early in 1952 
by President H. C. Flanigan. 

During the long depression of the 
Nineteen Thirties, banks usually 
had little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate personnel. In those 
days, a personnel turnover of 10 per 
cent per annum was regarded as 
normal, and finding replacements 
for employees who resigned was 
largely a matter of lifting a tele- 
phone receiver. 

Since 1942, however, the situa- 
tion has been completely reversed. 
The wartime ‘shortage of experi- 
enced employees, which had been 
expected to disappear with the post- 
war return of men from the armed 
services, persisted long after hostili- 
ties had ceased. Meanwhile the 
economic impact of the war had 
brought about such a redistribution 
of personal incomes that many mil- 
lions of people for the first time in 


their lives had enough money to 
need the services of a bank. The 
number of checks drawn by the 
American public doubled between 
1941 and 1951, and the number of 
checking accounts increased by 
about 50%. Banks began making 
installment loans on a large scale 
to persons of modest means. 


At the same time, the entire 
structure of American business was 
expanding at an _ unprecedented 
rate, and commercial and industrial 
organizations were absorbing a sub- 
stantial share of the available sup- 
ply of clerical or “white collar” 
personnel which, under other cir- 


cumstances, might have been avail- 
able to banks. The shortage of 
available people between the ages 
of 18 and 22 has been further ag- 
gravated by the fact that a low birth 
rate prevailed between 1930 and 
1941, and also by the drafting of 
young men for military service. 
Personnel shortages not only in- 
terfere with the necessary task of 
getting the day’s work done. By 
increasing the rate of personnel 
turnover, they cost the bank a great 
deal of money, for whenever an 
experienced employee resigns and 
a new one is hired, the bank incurs 
an extra expense. Because this cost 
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The annual rate of turnover was reduced from 35 to 30 per cent. 
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New employees learn to operate bookkeeping machines at the company’s on-the-job training school, 


is sometimes intangible and diffi- 
cult to measure, it is often over- 
looked or even ignored by manage- 
ment, but it is nonetheless real. 


Turnover Is Costly 


As a general rule, the more com- 
plex the job, the greater is the cost 
of “breaking in” a new employee. 
For example, it takes but little time 
to train or “break in” a new page 
boy or girl, but from six months to 
a year is required to train a ma- 
chine bookkeeper to the point of 
standard performance; still more 
time is required in the case of a 
unit teller, and so on up the scale. 
The additional costs are incurred 
mainly in the form of additional 
“man-hours” on the part of super- 
visory and other experienced em- 
ployees who must train the new 
employee, and also in the form of 
sub-standard productivity while the 
new employee is acquiring experi- 
ence. In a busy office or department, 
these additional “man-hours” are 
not merely a theoretical cost-ac- 
counting concept, for they often 
show up tangibly in the form of 
overtime payments at “time and a 
half.” 


We estimate that the cost of 
training a new employee at our 
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bank, on the average, amounts to 
somewhere between $500 and 
$1,000. This figure would be much 
higher, were it not for the fact that 
our turnover is heaviest among 
those holding the relatively simple 
positions, such as machine book- 
keeper and check clearance clerk. 
Since, then, we have saved 127 em- 
ployee replacements in the first 
twelve months we have used “exit 
interviews,” it seems reasonably 
certain that the system has saved 
the bank somewhere between $63,- 
500 and $127,000—possibly more. 
As one of the larger banking in- 
stitutions of New York City spe- 
cializing in neighborhood branch 
banking, our staff is rather large. 
We are currently employing nearly 
6,000 persons, including more than 
600 officers. Exclusive of the offi- 
cers, about 54 per cent of our em- 
ployees are women. Before we 
began our exit interviews, our sep- 
aration rate per annum had been 
running at more than 35 per cent of 
our total staff. Even though more 
than half of the separations were 
among employees who had been 
with us less than a year, it was 
nevertheless a serious situation, and 
a costly one, for reasons already ex- 
plained. Our separation ratio has 


since fallen below 30 per cent per 
annum. 

Now that we have had a full year 
of experience, it seems appropriate 
to take stock of our accomplish- 
ments. To summarize, we have been 
able to bring about the withdrawal 
of 9 per cent of the resignations sub- 
mitted. In other words, one out of 
every eleven employees who sub- 
mitted a resignation changed his 
or her mind after the exit interview. 


Ninety Per Cent Report 


Under our system, we attempt to 
have every person indicating a de- 


sire to leave our employ inter- 
viewed by a personnel officer. In 
this, we have been about 90 per cent 
successful. The remaining 10 per 
cent comprises mainly those em- 
ployees who leave without notice 
and refuse to report for the inter- 
view, plus those who are dropped 
from our payroll because of pro- 
longed absenteeism and who do not 
return to the bank after notice of 
termination of their employment. 
But the 90 per cent who do report 
for exit interviews, numbering over 
1400 persons during the first year, 
constitute a sufficient sample to pro- 
vide some interesting data and con- 
clusions. 
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RECORD AND ANALYSIS OF PERSONNEL TURNOVER FOR MONTH OF__ 
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Exit interviews make it possible to assemble on this form an accurate record of the factors which cause resignations. 










A majority of employees inter- “Personal illness” ranked next as a_ business schools and, in many cases, 










































viewed are frank about their rea- cause. these young people have not de- 
per sons for resigning, but -some, as Out of our total of 1738 separa- cided in what type of work or in 
might be expected, are inclined to tions from all causes, about 56 per what kind of business they intend 
oar be reticent and evasive. Sometimes cent, or 975 occurred among em-_ to remain. With plenty of employ- 
ate we have reason to believe that when ployees who have been with us less ment opportunities to choose from, 
sh- an employee gives dissatisfaction than a year. This is readily under- many young people like to “shop 
Pen with salary as the reason, it may  standable when it is borne in mind around” among various kinds of 
wal not be the real cause, but merely that our bank hires many young pysiness before settling down. 
ib- represents an attempt to avoid fur- people directly from high schools or tdeattened en eaiik 100 
- of ther discussion. 
ub- 
his Why They Resign 
ow. Reflecting the large proportion of 
women on our staff, prospective 
maternity was the most frequent 
t to definite cause of resignation. In 
de- 1952, 189 resignations were charge- 
ter- able to “the stork.” However, in 
In each of these cases, the woman is 
rent invited by the interviewer to return 
per to our employ, if she so desires, as 
em- soon as her physical and: domestic 
tice situation may permit. If Uncle Sam 
ter- ever decides to allow deduction of 
»ped “baby-sitting” expenses for income 
pro- tax purposes, perhaps more of our 
not young mothers will be inclined to 
e of return to us for either full or part- 
rent. time employment. 
port Among employees generally, 
over “moving out of town” was the next 
year most important cause of resigna- 
pro- tions, followed by “returning to 
eane school,” which reflects the large 







number of “teenagers” employed by 
our bank during school vacations. 
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Miss Ann Henry, assistant secretary, (at desk) talks it over with a young woman employee 
who has submitted her resignation. 
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This booklet’s helpful hints on safety 
are extremely useful to everyone 
who ever has occasion to build, re- 
model, make repairs or improve- 
ments. These are a few typical sub- 
jects which are fully discussed: 


@ PLAN YOUR GROUNDS 

@ PLAN YOUR ENTRANCES 

© PLAN YOUR WORK AREAS 3 ‘ ia fires, and is ha 
© PLAN YOUR TRAFFIC WAYS Ba — a8 sil 
@ PLAN AGAINST OUTSIDE FIRES a 


© PLAN AGAINST HEATING OR 

COOKING FIRES PROVIDE electric equipment which olimincto: 
© PLAN TO RETARD FIRES 3 - = ‘= ee ores 
© PLAN PROTECTION FROM WIND- 


._. , LOOK for the seal or label of Underwriters’ 
STORMS i a a Laboratories, Inc. whenever you buy. 
Your Home Special Agent can 
supply you with copies of “How to 


EMPLOY a skilled electricion to instoll, repoi: 
Build..." to suit your needs. 


or extend any wiring. 
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IT PAYS TO BRING 
YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
so precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way .. . can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 

reduce home accidents. 


ott 
g eemo 
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re 


Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 


Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 





* 


Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
what is known as the “American agency system.” 


This 
full page 
advertisement 
will oppear in 
4 colors in: 
Saturday Evening Post 
— August 8 
Time — August 17 
Business Week — July 25 
U.S. News & ape a4 
— July ipa 

Nation's Business — August ' tg eS f 
Better Homes & Gardens . 

— September 
Pathfinder — September 
Successful Farming — September 


July, 1953 


_ Be, 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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These cases show up in the records 
of those who say they are “not in- 
terested in work assigned,” and 
others who have a “temperament 
unsuited to banking.” 

Before undertaking a system of 
exit interviews, the top officials of 
any bank would be well advised to 
first assure themselves of the sin- 
cere and enthusiastic co-operation 
of all levels of their official and 
supervisory staff—that is to say, 
all officers and department heads. 
For if the “boss” is enthusiastic 
about the idea, his subordinates are 
likely to be far more co-operative 
in telling the real reasons when 
submitting resignations, and it is 
obvious that as the interviews ap- 
proach the ideal of absolute truth, 
their value to the bank increases. 

It is also most important that the 
exit interviewers be: 


(1) Sympathetic and _ sincerely 
interested in the employees’ 
problems so that they may 
be able to win the confidence 
of the employees and learn 
the real reasons why resigna- 
tions are submitted. 


Thoroughly acquainted with 
all branch and department 
supervisors and officers so 
that they may be aware of 
the types of personalities the 
resigning employees have 
been associated with. 
Thoroughly familiar with the 
work and operations of each 
branch or department, so 
that they may be able to 
judge whether the work to 
which the resigning em- 
ployee has been assigned has 
been suitable, and 

Given authority to make 
transfers, obtain any neces- 
sary information, and sug- 
gest what should be done, in 
their opinion, to remedy any 
serious situation which may 
come to their attention. 

It is essential that interviews be 
held as soon as possible after sub- 
mission of the resignation—prefer- 
ably on the same day, and never 
later than the next business day— 
and that they be held during bank- 
ing hours. Officers and supervisors 
in charge of branch offices and de- 
partments have been instructed to 
telephone our exit interviewers im- 
mediately upon receipt of a resig- 
nation, as time is of the essence if 
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Mr. Planteroth at his desk in the Manufacturers Trust Company. 


the interview is to accomplish its 
purpose. Very often a disgruntled 
employee submits his or her resig- 
nation before obtaining another 
position elsewhere, and this makes it 
easier for the interviewer to per- 
suade the employee to withdraw 
the resignation if the real cause for 
it has merit and is within the power 
of the bank to correct it. 

In preparation for the interview, 
the interviewer first studies thor- 
oughly the personnel file of the re- 
signing employee; reviews informa- 
tion regarding current conditions in 
the branch or department and, if it 
appears advisable, consults with the 
supervising officer. This background 
gives the interviewer a general idea 
of the best manner in which to 
conduct the interview. 

Shown at the top of page seven is 
a reproduction of the form of rec- 
ord which we keep for analysis of 
the causes of resignations. If an em- 
ployee is resigning for a reason 
which is deemed to be within con- 
trol of the bank, we endeavor to 
take action as indicated below: 


(1) “No Opportunities for Ad- 
vancement.” The interviewer 
delves into the situation most 
thoroughly to determine 
whether the employee is 
really eligible for promotion 
and has been “passed by” 
arbitrarily. If such is the case, 
the situation is discussed with 


the employee and proper rec- 
ognition is promised in the 
near future. 


(2) “Salary.” If the complaint is 


inadequate or inequitable 
salary, the payroll of the 
branch or department is re- 
viewed carefully to deter- 
mine whether the salary of 
the employee is out of line 
with others doing compar- 
able work. If so, it is recom- 
mended that a special review 
be made and usually a salary 
increase is granted. 


“Inconvenient Travel.” If 
the employee has been as- 
signed to a location requir- 
ing more than an _ hour’s 
traveling time from home, we 
are often able, because of our 
extensive branch system, to 
arrange a transfer to a more 
convenient office. 


“Excessive Overtime.” The 
interviewer explains that the 
bank does not expect em- 
ployees to work excessive 
overtime, and that their work 
will be surveyed and reme- 
dial action will be taken. 


“Prefer Day Work.” Because 
of our large volume of cleri- 
cal work in certain operating 
departments, it is necessary 
to operate them 24 hours a 
day, and this involves em- 
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with no questions asked! 


“Nothing doing, mister . . . 
! want an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


Here's refreshing news — American Express 
Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high in 
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unique advantages of American Express 
world-wide service, brings to your bank a 
double bonus of good will. 

Your customers count on you for financial 
service when they travel. They want the same 
convenient service they enjoy right in your 
bank. So offer them American Express Travel- 










ers Cheques — and make our service yours! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


The first choice of travelers the world over! 
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ploying a substantial number 
of night workers. Some of 
these people are ambitious 
and wish to make banking 
their career, but feel that 


they have no opportunities ° 


to learn any work beyond 
their present jobs as long as 
they are employed on night 
shifts. In such cases the in- 
terviewer arranges to have 
the employee transferred to 
day work in some position 
which will afford greater op- 
portunities for advancement. 


“Not Interested in Work As- 
signed to Them.” Often em- 
ployees are not suited to the 
type of work they request, or 
to that to which they have 
been assigned. In such cases 
we provide an opportunity to 
try a different type of work, 
and usually this solves the 
problem. 


“Pressure of Work.” We have 
a volume and activity survey 
made to determine whether 
there is an overload of work 
and, if so, we promise the 
employee that the situation 
will be corrected. 


(6) 


(7) 


“Personal Friction.” Very 
often personality factors are 
involved when this reason is 
given, and the employee is 
not liked or accepted by his 
or her supervisor. If it is 
merely a personality situa- 
tion and the employee has 
ability and interest in bank- 
ing, a transfer to another 
branch or department usually 
solves the problem. 


“Unfulfilled Promise of 
Transfer or Promotion.” 
Sometimes we find through 
our exit interviews that an 
employee has been promised 
a promotion or transfer and 
that nothing has been done, 
in some instances over -peri- 
ods as long as a year or 
more. If such is the case, we 
immediately make the prom- 
ised promotion or transfer. 


When the resignation results 
from personal causes beyond the 
bank’s control, we are usually not 
too successful in retaining the re- 
signing employees. However, where 
the personnel files and other records 
are especially favorable, the inter- 
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“You better grab me—l'm getting 
mighty attractive offers from Uncle Sam." 





views sometimes pay “future divi- 
dends” in the following ways: 


(1) When experienced employees 
leave because they move out 
of town, and later return, we 
are sometimes able to rehire 
them. 


(2) Many women employees who 
resigned because of mater- 
nity learned through our exit 
interviews, as already noted, 
that our bank uses part-time 
employees in many of our 
neighborhood branches; some 
of them have later returned 
as part-time workers, help- 
ing us relieve personnel 
shortages at peak periods 
and at the same time supple- 
menting their own family in- 
come with their earnings. 


Interviews have been found 
helpful in persuading men 
called into military service 
to return to our bank after 
their discharges. 


(4) In cases of resignations 
caused by extended illness, 
either personal or family, we 
have sometimes been able to 
re-hire the employee at a 
later time. 


(3) 


Among the 127 employees who 
changed their minds and withdrew 
their resignations as a result of 
exit interviews, a_ surprisingly 
large proportion was found to have 
been troubled by matters which 
they did not understand. Once these 
things and the reasons for them 
were explained in a clear and sym- 
pathetic manner, the attitude of 
many unhappy employees changed 
completely, and often they even 
asked to remain in the office or de- 








partment where they had been 
working. In other cases, particularly 
those involving personality friction, 
transfers were found to be advis- 
able. 


The benefits of exit interviews 
go beyond the retention of employ- 
ees who otherwise might have re- 
signed. They often provide valuable 
assistance to top management in 
appraising the ability cf what is 
sometimes called “middle manage- 
ment” to inspire the best efforts of 
the rank-and-file employees. Nowa- 
days a successful branch office man- 
ager must not only know how to 
please his customers—he must also 
have those qualities of leadership 
and personality which enable him 
to command the respect and co- 
operation of his employees. If a 
series of resignations come from a 
single office or department and the 
exit interviews disclose a fairly 
uniform pattern of dissatisfaction, 
it is clear evidence that something 
is wrong with the employee rela- 
tions of the man in charge, and 
steps can be taken to correct the 
situation. 

On the basis of our first year’s 
experience, we believe exit inter- 
views have been worth many times 
the time and effort which they have 
required, and we intend to continue 
them indefinitely. 


The Best Memory System 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 

Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, 

each sneer 

Whenever you may meet it; 
Remember every kindness done 

To you whate'er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won 

And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made 

And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid 

And be a grateful debtor; 
Remember all the happiness 

That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 

Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 

Remember Heaven's above you, 
And you will find, through age and 

youth 

That many hearts will love you. 


(‘‘PNB" Spotlight,” house magazine 
of The Philadelphia National Bank.) 
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The Case for Background Music 


While the use of music as a means of improving personnel, customer and public 
relations has gained wide acceptance among businesses of every type, includ- 


ing banks, it is far from universal. Eight out of 10 employees seem to favor it, 
and customers are generally appreciative. 


fact that there is a debit as 

well as a credit side to the 
ledger. Add to this the fact that 
bankers are conservative by nature 
and training, and you have a per- 
fectly logical explanation for their 
unwillingness to go overboard for 
new fads and fancies. 


Fits: BANKER is conscious of the 


The use of background music in 
business and industry, however, can 
no longer be classified as either 
“new” or “fanciful.” The move- 
ment for music in industry has been 
developing steadily since about 
1926, and may well become one of 
the most important of all musical 
facets—with our country assuming 
leadership in this field. 

American business has been dis- 
covering gradually that music can 
be used, not only to promote finer 
relations with the public, but to im- 
prove employee morale and increase 
output, as well. Those most active 
in the fields of public and employee 
relations have gained a steadily in- 
creasing understanding and ap- 
preciation of the psychological ef- 
fects of this relatively new tool of 
their trade. 

They have discovered that an en- 
vironment which evokes just the 
right kind and degree of rhythmic 
response is essential to the psycho- 
logical well-being of the individual, 
and they have introduced into that 
environment this relatively new yet 
age-old factor for which we have 
always had a greater need than was 
generally realized. 

All of us, on the other hand, are 
familiar with the rhythmic pos- 
sibilities of music. We have learned 
to type, or practiced our “setting- 
up exercises,” or marched in a 
parade to music whose stirring 
rhythm quickened the pulse while 
setting the pace. 

All of us, too, have hummed the 
work songs which are part of our 
nation’s folk heritage. “Music while 
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By DOROTHY McGREW 


you work” was discovered long ago 
when men saw that rhythm and 
unity of action helped them per- 
form a task with greater speed and 
efficiency. 

Thus the railroad songs which 
sprang up in America during an era 
of expansion literally grew out of 
the work itself. Their swinging, 
chopping rhythms gave impetus to 
the driving of spikes, the laying of 
ties and dragging of rails. 

A chanteyman or shantyman was 
hired to lead the singing when work 
lagged in our mines and forests. 
Often improvising words as he went 
along, the shantyman started a tune 
at slack moments. Soon the miners 
or lumber jacks joined in with a 
will, and production went rolling 
along. 

Just as these songs have come 


to us from our North Central States, 
so we have the haunting strains of 
the southern quarries and cotton 
fields and the plaintive cowboy dit- 
ties from the Southwest. 


Rhythmic music, although old as 
the hills, is still important to man 
in his search for a livelihood. People 
engaged in handcrafts or mass labor 
still use it. This fact is well illu- 
strated in a letter recently received 
from a friend stationed in Manila, 
who writes: 


“Everything is done in rhythm 
here, even when they are pounding 
on construction work or working 
on the streets. The street sweeper, 
a man with a weed broom, sweeps 
the street by hand and sings and 
swings as he works.” 

A careful study of these old work 
songs shows that the psychological 
aspects are not lacking. As the songs 
of the lumber jacks reflect the mas- 
culinity and isolation of their forest 


The proof department of the La Salle National Bank, Chicago, is a typical work area 
serviced by music. 
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camps, so the sentimental cowboy 
ditties convey the loneliness of 
solitary night watches. The railroad 
songs, too, are examples of jovial 
but heartfelt protests against the 
monotony and rigors of that life. 
With the coming of the machine- 
age, the rhythmic possibilities of 
music were lessened. The machine 
set the pace and the worker fol- 
lowed, performing manual func- 
tions in an automatic fashion. Music 
during his working hours, which 
had once served as a solace and 
stimulation, disappeared from the 
worker’s life. Yet in some ways 
his need for music was even greater, 
for the monotony and. boredom of 
many kinds of mechanical and 
clerical work had a damaging ef- 
fect on his mind and nerves. 


Began as Entertainment 


The promoters of industrial 
music, aware of the ennui which 
accompanies the automatic per- 
formance of the same operation year 
in and year out, wondered if music 
could be introduced at certain 
periods during the day to make 
working hours more enjoyable and 
prevent the inevitable lag. 

The opportunity to demonstrate 
their theories came during World 
War II, when industrial music 
played a definite part in the miracle 
of war production. Introduced in 


































































Music provides a restful background in the cafeteria provided for the staff of the Continental 
Ilinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago. 


the defense plants, at first primarily 
as entertainment, it was soon found 
that background music soothed the 
worker’s nerves, boosted his morale, 
accelerated his speed, and increased 
his output. 

_After years of scientific, indus- 
trial, psychological, artistic, and 
acoustical research, business and in- 
dustry may now avail themselves 
of planned music service. Muzak, 





The lobby of the Belmont National Bank of Chicago is equipped with speakers along 
the side walls. 
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a franchise operation stemming 
from New York City and operating 
in the larger markets of the coun- 
try via leased telephone lines to 
their subscribers, offers such serv- 
ice. This is a carefully built organi- 
zation—not merely a mechanical or 
electrical system for transmitting 
sound. 


Harmony the Need 


Harry E. Houghton, president of 
Muzak Corporation sought and 
found in music the answer to an 
age-old problem. Starting his own 
business career in Canada in the 
Sales Department of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Mr. 
Houghton soon noted the power of 
the printed word in influencing the 
buying habits of people. In dealing 
with many types of business or- 
ganization (through his later ex- 
perience in the advertising agency 
field), he observed that, while their 
problems differed on the surface, 
fundamentally they were alike. The 
main thing to strive for in perform- 
ing all work and solving all prob- 
lems was a spirit of harmony. 


Since the printed word possessed 
the power of influencing the buy- 
ing habits of people, might not 
music be used to affect their hu- 
man and business relations, Mr. 
Houghton wondered. With these 
ideas, he went to work. 

While everyone may not agree 
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with its sponsors that planned music 
service is “revolutionizing” condi- 
tions in offices, banks, factories, and 
other public places, the beneficial 
effects of background music are 
slowly making themselves felt. 
Moreover, the future possibilities 
that such music affords are chal- 
lenging. 

Through careful testing, psychol- 
ogists are able to predict the effects 
of certain types of music on the 
listener. Music with a strong beat 
relieves monotony, while calm 
music alleviates worry and tense- 
ness. Thus sprightly music can be 
used for the purpose of relieving 
fatigue and restoring energy; im- 
passioned music to lessen anger and 
reduce frustration. With such scien- 
tific principles in mind, the musical 
experimenters have sought for just 
the right music to delight but not 
distract. There are always a cer- 
tain number to whom music does 
not appeal, they find. 


The writer’s first conscious im- 
pression of background music was 
in the office of a busy nose and 
throat specialist. Noticing how 
patiently the majority of people 
waited for the doctor—sometimes 
for periods of an hour or more—I 
asked him if he used background 
music for this express purpose. 
“Yes,” he replied unhesitatingly. 
“Music keeps the patients in a bet- 
ter frame of mind. They are more 
cheerful, less irritable, and will wait 
their turn more patiently if we pro- 
vide background music.” 


Helps Children Most 


The greatest benefit, he went on 
to explain, lay in the quieting effect 
which the music had on the children 
who were brought in for treatment. 
Because of its soothing strains, 
youngsters were not so frightened 
and hence were easier to control. 


Then, a friend who had rushed 
her ailing husband to another doc- 
tor’s office at two o’clock in ‘the 
morning, mentioned the quieting ef- 
fect of soft background musie at 
that unusual hour. “I was hardly 
aware of it,” she explained, “and 
yet it helped to relieve the tension 
I was under.” This was corroborated 
by the nurse, who testified to the re- 
laxing effect which the background 
music had exerted on keyed-up, 
nervous patients, as well as their 
frightened relatives. 
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Numerous bank surveys conducted by the various music services 
throughout the country reveal an uniformly favorable reaction to 
background music on the part of customers and employees alike. 

In a recent survey of 12 large banks, in which 1,202 employee 
answers were obtained, Muzak, Inc., found that: 


94.3% expressed a liking for music while they worked, 
2.8% preferred that it be discontinued, 

88.9% felt it helped them in their work, and 

91.4% stated that it made their work more enjoyable. 


Of the 717 employees, aged 16 to 65, in four Richmond, Va. 
banks, 688—or 96.1 per cent, favored a continuance of music pro- 
vided by Muzak following a trial of from 30 to 60 days. A depositor 
survey made by the East River Savings Bank, New York City, re- 
vealed that 88.4 per cent of the men and 86.7 per cent of the women 
interviewed, liked to listen to background music while they banked. 

Functional Music, Inc., which employs FM radio transmission 
instead of telephone wires to bring music to its customers, reported 
similarly favorable reaction, and especially mentioned the experi- 
ence of four Chicago banks. Said Harold Meidell, executive vice- 
president of the La Salle National Bank, in a letter to that com- 
pany: “Our supervisors and employees are uniformly enthusiastic 
about the programs selected, and it is our firm belief that your 
music is a very important factor in maintaining excellent morale.” 
Walter T. Meyer, president of The South Shore National Bank, 
-users for three years, states that his bank has come to regard 
Functivnal Music as part of its public relations and employee re- 
lations programs. Equally favorable reports emanated from the 
Pullman Trust and Savings Bank and Belmont National Bank of 


Chicago. 


For years it has been my delight 
to shop in a large department store 
in a nearby city because of the 
beautiful organ music to be heard 
there. I was amazed, however, to 
find myself checking items off my 
grocery list recently to a sprightly 
musical accompaniment. 

Investigation disclosed that this 
background music was being fur- 
nished by Musicast, Incorporated, 
who have pioneered the use of back- 
ground music in the super-market 
field. Located in Los Angeles and 
serving many types of business in 
the Southern California area, this 
company employs the use of FM 
radio transmission. 

The psychology of “music while 
you shop,” I learned, is to make the 
patrons feel at home, spend more 
time in the market, and by the same 
token, spend more money. 

Careful on-the-spot checking 
brought forth some mixed reactions. 
Two market employees admitted 
that, at times, they found the music 
distracting; several others said they 


liked it; one confessed that he never 
heard it. 

Customer response, while gen- 
erally favorable followed much the 
same pattern. “I find the music rest- 
ful when I’m tired; it makes my 
shopping easier,” one housewife told 
me. “It stimulates me when I’m blue 
and depressed,” said another. “I 
simply can’t think with that music 
playing: I forget what I wanted to 
buy,” was the disgruntled admission 
of a third. 


Eases Marketing Chore 


On the whole, soft background 
music seems to work well as an aid 
to the family marketing, giving a 
real “lift” to an otherwise tiresome 
and demanding chore. 

With “music in the air” all around 
me, I began to wonder if banks 
weren’t missing a musical bet. Per- 
haps my husband, a banker of 
thirty years’ experience, was over- 
looking the new, modern approach 
to some of his problems. 

What about crowded bank lob- 
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Meeting Results 
in Plan for Profitable 
Pullet Finance Program 


om 7 a 4 7 — 
ee ee 


Dealer Jerrell Anderson and Banker J. M. Eaton 
work together to help establish profitable poultry 
growers in the Blue Ridge community. 


Purina Salesman Warren Elfrank, on left, calls on 
flock owner J. W. Thurman, center. Anderson, on 
right, and others from his store make frequent 
service calls to growers’ farms, 


PARTNERS IN PROSPERITY 


J. M. Eaton, president of the Fannin County Many bankers are proud of the prosperity 
Bank, Blue Ridge, Georgia, attended a ‘ they bring to farming communities by sound 
meeting of Purina Dealers and Bankers, to financing of feeding operations in dairy, cat- 
discuss farm finance programs. Mr. Eaton tle, hogs, broilers, poultry and turkeys. If you 
came home with an idea that has helped are such a man, you will find your Purina 
establish a profitable local poultry industry. Dealer and Salesman glad to work with you 


, business-like basis. Your salesman has a 
The bank finances both chicks and the sebagai eMart ey 
: portfolio of forms and finance plans that have 
ration. The bank makes out mortgage 
; proved sound and profitable for other bank- 
notes figured at $2 for each chick started. 
Th ff th rer ers. If you'll call your Purina Dealer—the Store 
ee eee See ee with the Checkerboard Sign—he'll be glad 
and eggs are marketed. Interest is figured 


‘ > to have the salesman call without any feel- 
at 6% from the time notes are signed. ; mae . 
ing of obligation. 


Eaton depends on Purina Dealer Anderson 

to help select capable and dependable RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
growers for the finance arrangement. Both bs ew a1 

have been well pleased with results of the 

new finance program. Eggs from about 

6,000 additional hens going to market 

each week mean more prosperity for the 

Blue Ridge community. 
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bies; long lines of customers await- 
ing their turn at the windows; 
patience-trying delays; harried tell- 
ers? Would the magic of music 
alleviate some of these seemingly 
inevitable annoyances of our hur- 
ried modern world? 


Would it help, too, in solving 
some of the personnel problems 
that are bound to crop up in any 
organization? Surely the routine of 
a large office could become as tire- 
some as the production line in a 
plant, for instance. 


Investigation has revealed the 
widespread use of background music 
by manufacturing, retailing, and 
service organizations. Among these 
are insurance and utility companies, 
building and loan associations, fac- 
tories, hospitals, doctors and den- 
tists, restaurants and hotels, de- 


partment stores and super-markets, 
beauty shops, and auto show rooms. 





Does Size Make a Difference? 


Several of the banking institu- 
tions, however, while employing 
background music in their account- 
ing offices or using it after 
hours in their banking rooms, 
have been slow about installing it 
in their lobbies. A past president 
of the California Bankers Associa- 
tion is quoted as saying that the 
use of such music is not general on 
the Pacific Coast. He states also that 
background music is more likely to 
be used in smaller banks than in 
larger institutions, and that the 
country banks are the ones which 
use it in their lobbies. Does this 
bear a direct relationship to the 
size of the lobbies, the number of 
customers waiting in line, the more 
feverish pace of city versus coun- 
try life in general? 

Survey after survey of industrial 
music from the employees’ point of 
view would seem to indicate that at 
least 80 per cent of the workers 
favor it. Their reasons are that it 
enables them to work more effi- 
ciently by relieving the monotony, 
lessening job fatigue, and reducing 
nervousness. They claim, too, that 
music helps them forget their trou- 
bles and makes their fellow employ- 
ees easier to get along with. 

There is always a handful who 
report that the music makes them 
nervous or interferes with their 
work. One such case is that of a 
young woman who quit her job as 
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an IBM operator in a large clear- 
ing house after two days because 
“that music is driving me crazy.” 


Those in charge of operations in a 
large accounting office admit that 
they ignore the reactions of the 20 
per cent of employees who dislike 
(or are indifferent to) background 
music because of its morale-build- 
ing effects on the 80 per cent who 
favor it. They insist that the worker 
who is worried about a sick child, 
a quarrel with his wife, or some fi- 
nancial involvement, simply cannot 
concentrate on his job. They have 
proved, to their satisfaction, that 
music helps such an employee for- 
get his troubles and thereby in- 
creases his efficiency. 


In trying to adopt the banker’s 
technique of “striking a balance” 
in regard to background music, an- 
other factor should be mentioned. 
Hundreds of surveys made in new 
bank buildings across the country 
claim to reveal that depositors are 
more conscious of background 
music as contributing to a “pleasant 
atmosphere” than of all other bank 
features put together. These in- 
clude even such important factors 
as bank quarters, personnel, and 
service. 

Depositors favoring background 
music (said to constitute an over- 
whelming majority) declare that 
such music makes the bank a more 
inviting place to enter; puts the 
depositor at his ease by reducing 





A section of a Muzak studio showing turntable operators at work. 





tension; and makes employees more 
pleasant and efficient. 

Opposed to this is the statement 
of a bank president in the Middle 
West. Although his institution in- 
stalled background music about four 
years ago, the president says that 
he does not recall that the public 
has expressed much, if any, interest 
in the music. “We did not buy it for 
our customers,” he adds. “We had 
in mind, primarily, our own work- 
shop, and our employees like the 
music very much.” 


Some Banks Use Own Equipment 

Some banks in the smaller centers 
of population have installed their 
own equipment. Through the use of 
a small radio and record player, 
with amplifiers strategically lo- 
cated in the lobby, they bring their 
customers not only background 
music, but ball games, news events 
of national importance, and special 
seasonal music. The staff-customer 
relationship is a close one, in these 
smaller institutions, and the cus- 
tomers do not hesitate to express 
themselves on all phases of bank 
service. 

One such bank has operated its 
own system of music for four years. 
It, too, is most successful after the 
bank closes, according to bank offi- 
cials interviewed. The bookkeepers 
want it on then because they claim 
that it makes their work easier. 


However, those in charge decided 
(Continued on page 35) 
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500 tons of precision and impregnability og a billions of dollars in money and securities in this 


newly completed, two-story vault, built by Mos 


"Fort Knox” in Philadelphia? 


One of the first visitors. to walk past 
the giant, glistening steel door you 
see above, observed (after a quick and 
incredulous drawing in of his breath), 
“This must be what Fort Knox is like!” 


His observation was a great deal more 
accurate than he realized. For the 
new two-story vault just completed 
at the Girard Corn Exchange Bank in 
Philadelphia was actually built by the 
builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Fort Knox. The name 
““Mosler”’ appears on the vault doors 


of both. 


He would be surprised to learn 
(though few bankers would) that 80 
per cent of America’s leading banks 


IF IT'S MOSLER . 


as well as the vast majority of Federal 
Reserve Bankers rely on protective 
equipment that bears the name, 
“Mosler.” 


There’s a reason, of course. When 
government or bank officials exercise 
their responsibility for providing pro- 
tection ... they naturally turn to the 
firm which, for over 100 years, has 
earned the reputation of designing, 
engineering and building the world’s 
finest protective equipment. 


To the people at Mosler, this recog- 
nition is not only a tribute—but is 
also a continuing challenge. Perhaps 
that is why Mosler leadership con- 
tinues to grow, year after year. 


. IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “ 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at 


er for the Girard Corn Exchange Bank in Philadelphia. 


Unique elevator inside vault, carries 
securities, documents between first and 


second stories of vault. 


Bank Vault Doors e Electric Drive-in Windows @ Safe Deposit Boxes @ “Snorkel” Curb Tellers @ 24-Hour 


Depositories @ ‘“Swing-Way” Seats @ Revo-File Revolving Files @ Ledger Desk Safes 
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A Sure Guide to Good 


Banker-Farmer Relations 


The author makes it clear that a well developed sense of respon- 
sibility supplies the best of patterns for the conduct of an 
agricultural bank's relations with its farmer customers, and em- 
ploys a unique method of proving his point. 


By WALTER B. GARVER 


Manager, Agricultural Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


GOOD way to test a rule of 
A conduct is to examine its 

opposite. And it is when you 
try that opposite on yourself that 
you really get an understanding 
and appreciation of the value of the 
rule in question, as well as the ex- 
tent to which you are succeeding or 
failing to live by it. 

In my years of relations with 
bankers the country over, I’ve had 
countless opportunities to observe 
the treatment accorded by them to 
their farmer customers. A few ex- 
amples of that treatment stand out 
in my experience like very sore 
thumbs, and I’ve attempted to 
formulate a set of rules which would 
support these examples. Here it is: 


Some Rules in Reverse 


First of all, always on your first 
approach by a.farmer, be sure to 
make him think you don’t care a 
whit about him and his little prob- 
lems—that you have some pretty 
big fish to fry. 

For those farmer customers who 
will not stay out of your bank, pro- 
vide special quarters, complete with 
brass cuspidors, sort of like the 
ladies’ entrance to the old-time 
saloon. 

Treat every potential new -cus- 
tomer like a criminal temporarily 
at large, like a fugitive from justice. 
At the very least, be sure he feels 
that you regard him as a suspicious 
character. This is the minimum at- 
titude. 

The point is, be sure he ‘feels 
you don’t trust him. But be sure 
that there is.nothing personal in all 
this. The reason for this technique, 
as you may have found from ex- 
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perience, is that you don’t want him 
to think that you are an easy touch, 
easily fooled. 


If you should get to the point of 
loaning him the bank’s money, give 
him the distinct impression it’s none 
of your business what he does with 
the funds, because (and be sure you 
make it plain to him) you’ve got 
him hog-tied forty ways from Sun- 
day. 

Another very effective technique 
is to teach him respect for bankers 
by terrorizing him with all the red 
tape, papers and fine print that you 
and your experts can cook up. 


Never give the farm borrower 
the idea that there is any one person 
in your bank he can talk to too 
easily or depend upon. You don’t 
want him getting friendly with your 
help, do you? 


Charge Plenty 


On loans, keep the interest rates 
as high as possible. If the farmer 
squawks give him the old stand-by 
tune and lyrics about the high cost 
of running a bank these days. 


Don’t ever try to soft soap him 
by droppirig in at his farm to see 
how he is doing, or how he lives 
and what his family is like, unless 
you make sure to convince him that 
you are spying on him. It’s better 
to leave all this silly fraternizing to 
PCA secretaries and Farmers Home 
Administration agents. 


In general, it’s better not to make 
the mistake of showing any friendly 
interest in how he is doing—he 
might mistake you for a _ soft- 
hearted human being and try to 
take advantage of you! It’s better 
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to let him keep his troubles to him- 
self. 

If he does get to talking about his 
farming operations, give him the 
sound advice not to get mixed up in 
any new-fangled ideas, methods or 
the fancy frills of “modern” farm- 
ing. The old proven methods are 
best. Those college-, extension-, 
and Farm Bureau guys are just a 
bunch of theorists and glass-top 
paper-farmers—just bureaucratic 
leeches. 

Once in a while you will find it 
impossible to keep him from bring- 
ing his wife into the picture. Don’t 
take any guff from him about what 
his wife wants or thinks. Didn’t 
grandpa always say that a woman’s 
place is in the kitchen, and that the 
best wife is one with a strong back 
and a weak mind? 

By the same token, never miss a 
chance to convince a farmer bor- 
rower what an expert farmer you 
are—that you have forgotten more 
than he will ever know. 

Now then, if in spite of all these 
precautions you get into a spot 
where you have to listen to his 
problems, just tell him you know 
from experience that the trouble 
with farmers is that they are all 
gamblers and are always looking 
for something for nothing. In these 
days you will find an especially ef- 
fective retort if you also throw in 
a clever dig about how farmers are 
dependent on Uncle Sam for every- 
thing they produce. 

When your farmer borrower is in 
an especially tight squeeze and is 
obligated to listen to you before he 
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Your bank may look 


impressive HERE... 


but how about 


HERE? 


Every time your customer opens his 
checkbook he’s figuratively looking at 
your bank. That’s why it pays to supply 
him with checks on Hammermill Safety — 
so you can be sure every check will do an 
outstanding public relations job for you. 

This distinctive check paper is carefully 
made to take pen writing perfectly —with- 
out feathering or scratching. Every check 
creates further prestige by bearing the 
name Hammermill Safety. Customers 
know and respect Hammermill as THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER. 

And when you supply Hammermill 
Safety, you’re protecting customers’ checks 
against tampering, too, because the spe- 
cially sensitized surface instantly shows 
up any erasure or other alteration. 

Examine this fine check paper for your- 
self. Your printer or bank lithographer will 
be pleased to show you samples. 
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can get up nerve enough to come 
to the point of asking for credit 
to tide him over, give him plenty 
on why doesn’t he learn to save 
his money when he has it. Give him 
all the stops of the old hymn about 
thrift and management. 


Give all your farmers an impres- 
sive build-up about how your 
grandfather founded your bank and 
built the community, about how 
your father saved it during hard 
times and the depression, and how 
you are carrying on the tradition 
as the town’s leading citizen. 

Or, if it fits better, tell how you 
became the big success you are by 
working your way up the hard road 
from janitor or clerk or bookkeeper 
or teller, saving your money and 
planning ahead. 

Above all, and generally, don’t 
let your farmer feel any confidence 
or dependability in anything about 
his relations with you or your bank. 
Just keep him on tenterhooks and 
up in the air all the time, and you'll 
be surprised at the results you'll get! 


How to Use Them 


These rules, of course, have value 
only as they lend emphasis to the 
high desirability of taking an op- 
posite course. It will be seen at a 
glance that they are unsound in the 
extreme. But, instead of rejecting 
them in their entirety as unworthy 
of further consideration, it is sug- 
gested that they be used as a back- 
ground against which to examine 
your present policies and practices. 
Take them one at a time and see if 
there isn’t at least a lingering trace 
of one or more of them in your 
banker-farmer relations. 

One thing which more largely 
characterizes the attitudes revealed 
by these rules than anything else 
is a complete absence of a sense of 
responsibility, and there is nothing 
more essential to the success of a 
bank than just that. So, as you ex- 
amine these rules and their. alto- 
gether negative content, it would 
be well to ask yourself, “What are 
my responsibilities as a banker in 
this particular regard, and how well 
am I meeting them?” 

Every banker meets the mini- 
mum of normal responsibilties in 
order to stay in business. He pro- 
vides a safe place for the public’s 
funds. He handles, more or less effi- 
ciently, the circulation of money 
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“He believes in banking across the fence or over a feed bunk.” 


and the clearance of checks which 
are the life blood of our economic 
system. He at least meets the mini- 
mum credit needs of his agricultural 
community, lending out the deposi- 
tors’ money on a respectable hock 
shop basis. He does all of this, of 
course, under the watchful eyes of 
FDIC, Federal and state examiners. 


Most bankers do a sufficiently 
good job of meeting minimum re- 
sponsibilities of this kind to “get 
by.” But this, I think, is only a 
negative approach to the question. 
Far more to the point is a considera- 
tion of the responsibilities which 
are assumed by those bankers who 
have a well developed sense of 
obligation to their respective com- 
munities. It is this same sense of 
obligation which leads them inevit- 
ably to positions of leadership, be- 
cause, far from shunning respon- 
sibilities, they seek them out, and as 
the process continues they grow in 
stature, even to the point of great- 
ness. 


What are some of these self-im- 
posed responsibilities? There are, 
first of all, those which go with a 
genuine regard for the interests 
and welfare of every customer of 
the bank. Granted that this includes 
a proper regard for the safety of his 
depositors’ funds, the uses to which 
those funds are put provide the 
evidence by which one can most 
readily distinguish between the 





banker who is conscious of his 
obligations and the one who is not. 


The responsibility-conscious 
banker takes into consideration the 
impact of his lending policies upon 
the local economy and the economy 
as a whole. His loan decisions are 
geared as closely as possible to the 
needs of the borrower and the mar- 
ket he serves. He loans primarily 
for production when inflation 
threatens, and reverses the process, 
so far as possible, when supplies are 
abundant and markets lag. 


For Efficiency and Economy 


Whatever the phase of the eco- 
nomic cycle, he loans for efficiency 
and economy in production. He 
keeps abreast of all technological 
developments affecting his farmer 
customers. Improved methods of 
land use and live stock production 
are constantly emerging from agri- 
cultural experiment stations and in- 
dustrial research laboratories. Farm 
equipment manufacturers and feed 
mills are continually striving for 
superiority in their respective fields, 
and the alert agricultural banker 
will see in many of the new and im- 
proved products appearing on the 
market, opportunities for helpful 
and profitable loans. 


He treats as his own the prob- 
lems of his farmer customer. He 
knows, perhaps better than the 
farmer himself, the advantages 
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which he enjoys and the limitations 
with which he must contend. Those 
of no two are alike, but he treats 
them all as partners in a common 
enterprise. It is something far more 
than a paper relationship. 


Soil conservation is a prime con- 
cern of the agricultural banker, and 
if he is fully aware of his oppor- 
tunities and r2sponsibilities he will 
lend all possible support to every in- 
dividual and every organization 
which is engaged in an effort to con- 
serve this one primary resource of 
the agricultural community. He 
knows that the soil conserving 
farmer produces efficiently; that his 
resources of cash and credit are such 
as to enable him to equip himself 
with the latest type of machinery 
for every job; that he can and does 
make every constructive use of 
credit that suits his purpose, and 
prospers accordingly. 


Our farm youth are ever under 
the watchful eye of this banker, and 
he will seek opportunities to en- 
courage and support in every pos- 
sible way such worthy movements 
as the FFA and 4-H Clubs. It is part 
of his responsibility to hold on the 
farms the best of our agricultural 
youth, and to that end to do all in 
his power to make farm life in his 
area attractive to the generation 
that is coming on. 

He knows that the manager of 
the farmer’s household is a vital 
factor in the success of, his entire 
operation, and gives due considera- 
tion to that factor in his appraisal 
of the credit-worthiness of every 
farmer who applies for a loan. 


He believes in banking across the 
fence or over a feed bunk, realizing 
that there is no better way to get 
the feel of a farming job. If he has 
a larger volume of farm loans than 
can be properly serviced by the 
regular staff of the bank, he will en- 
gage the services of a field man 
whose business it will be to assist 
both bank and borrower in main- 
taining their relationship on a 
mutually pleasant and profitable 
basis. 

He will participate actively in 
organizations and projects aimed at 
community betterment, even to the 
point of exerting himself politically 
in behalf of those men and measures 
which he feels will achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. He will make a special effort 
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*. . « You wanted some collateral . . .” 


te exchange views with each of his 
farmer customers to the end that 
both may arrive at intelligent con- 
clusions regarding the long-range 
implications of farm policies and 
programs and legislative proposals 
regarding them. 

He will also make it a point to do 
the best possible job of compre- 
hending and interpreting what is 
going on in the field of economics 
generally, realizing that develop- 
ments in the most distant parts of 
the earth may readily have their 
implications for those whose pros- 
perity is linked with his. 

In short, the agricultural banker 
who senses his obligations and is 
aware of his responsibilities as 
such, realizes that the interests of 
every farmer on his books are his 
interests; that everything he can 
manage somehow to do for that 
farmer he is, in a measure, doing 
for himself. The banker-farmer re- 
lationship which is conducted in 
the full light of that principle is a 
down-to-earth example of capital- 
ism functioning at its best. 


A farm machine must pay for 
itself in use. It must be, and it is, 
a self-liquidating investment. It is 
not bought for pleasure or for show. 
It is bought because it will make 
money for its owner. Farm ma- 
chinery is a capital expenditure by 
a farmer, exactly like the purchase 
of a machine tool by a manufac- 
turer. That is the only basis on 
which it ever has been or will be 
salable-—John L. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent, International Harvester Com- 
pany, before ABA Installment 
Credit Conference 








Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 
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Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y- 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta « Chicago « Dallas 
Los Angeles * Montreal « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Toronto * Washington, D. C. 
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E To all banks contemplating 





1 « 1 
any charge account service 


for community stores 


To operate any charge account service profitably requires 
the use of (1) a non-descriptive billing system and (2) microfilming. 


The two work hand-in-hand like this: 


It’s only necessary for your billing 

clerks to post the sales check totals 

... plus the usual credits and returns. 

No description of individual purchases is 
required because the original sales checks 
and other media are microfilmed and sent out 
with the customer’s concise statement. 

It’s also standard practice to microfilm all sales 
checks as soon as they are received from the stores. 
Por this gives the bank a photographically accurate 
and complete record—insurance against the loss of 
any item prior to the operation where sales checks 
are posted and microfilmed in customer-sequence. 

The benefit of Recordak’s many years’ experience in 
adapting microfilming to bank: and retail store opera- 


tions is available to any bank for the 
asking. 

Remember . . . Recordak pio- 
neered photographic billing systems 
in 1931... and, today, more than 
600 retail stores are using the 
Recordak Photographic Billing 
System to save time, dollars, billing 

equipment, and floor space. 


Remember, too, only Recordak offers a line of 
microfilmers designed for varying requirements— 
an important advantage in the new charge account 
operations . . . as in established banking routines. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. ¥. “*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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WaiversPe 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsiciary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 





The ledger sheet and the collection department copy are filed together in a Kardex cabinet. 


A Two-Way Loan Payment Record 


By EDGAR HOWELL SMITH 


Vice President, Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 


HEN A LEDGER CARD system 
is used for recording in- 
stallment loan payments, 


the card must perform two func- 
tions: It must serve as an account- 
ing record as well as a record of 
collection activities. The require- 
ments of the two functions call for 
altogether different methods of fil- 
ing. 

From an accounting standpoint, 
the simplest and best filing pro- 
cedure is in ‘straight numerical 
order, with the cards remaining at 
all times in one designated place. 
For collection purposes, the cards 
must be filed according to due date, 
and are kept in the collection de- 
partment only when the accounts 
involved are being actively fol- 
lowed. 


Notwithstanding this conflict of 
function and method, we had tried 
for a time to use one set of cards 
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for both purposes. These cards were 
loose-filed in trays by due date, and 
transferred to the collection depart- 
ment if and when they became de- 
linquent. This procedure gave rise- 
to some difficulty in locating the 
cards on which each day’s postings 
were to be made. Any given card 
might be either in the accounting 
department, in the collection de- 
partment or somewhere in between. 


Missing Cards a Problem 

Failure when running a trial bal- 
ance to match the control figure also 
resulted in a “treasure hunt,” for 
missing ledger cards. Payment 
tickets from which postings were 
made had to be sorted both nu- 
merically and by due date for post- 
ing and filing purposes. Altogether, 
substantial amounts of time were 
consumed in. sorting payment 
tickets and attempting to locate 
missing cards, both for the daily 


posting and for the monthly trial 
balance. 


One means of solving these prob- 
lems would have been to set up 
duplicate cards for the use of the 
collection department. This, how- 
ever, had certain drawbacks: (1) 
The posting work would have been 
doubled, increasing our postings 
from 156,000 to 312,000 a year. (2) 
We would be posting all of the 
collection cards, although only 15 
per cent of them would ever be 
needed for collection follow-up 
purposes. (3) An additional record 
would have to be corrected when- 
ever there was a change of address 
or due date. (4) Whenever an ac- 
count was paid in full, two records, 
located in different places, would 
have to be picked up and filed. (5) 
Any change of due date would 
necessitate the issuance of a new 
coupon book showing the new due 
date, and if by any chance the cus- 
tomer used the old book, another 
search would result. 


Since we were under the neces- 
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ERCHANOISE NATIONS 
INSTALLMENT LOA 





The duplicate copy can be completed and sent to the collection department whenever needed. 


sity of making a complete change in 
our system of records, we decided 
to adopt one that appeared to elimi- 
nate most of the objections to either 
a one- or a two-card system. We 
chose Remington Rand Kardex 
ledger sheets with a duplicate paper 
copy for collection department serv- 
ice. Under this system, the ledger 
sheet and collection department 
copy are filed together in a Kardex 
cabinet. 

Sheets are filed numerically with- 
out regard to due date, the latter 
being indicated by a pencil mark on 
the visible scale, beside the account 
number. Collection department 
copies are posted only when an ac- 
count is being sent to that depart- 
ment. In the case of accounts re- 
quiring no special attention, these 
copies remain with the ledger sheet 
until the loan is paid in full. 

The use of this system makes it 
possible to keep the ledger sheets in 
one designated place, eliminating 
the periodical “treasure hunts.” 
Moreover, it is no longer necessary 
to sort the payment tickets by due 
date, cutting the time required for 
ticket sorting by one half. 

To indicate a change of due date 
under the revised system requires 
only that a pencil mark be removed 
from one position on the visible 
Scale and inserted at another. The 
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customer retains the original coupon 
book regardless of due date changes. 
The fact that card sequence is no 
longer keyed to a due date has 
served to simplify and facilitate 
control of the entire operation. 


We have found it advisable, after 
a year’s operation, to make a daily 
inspection of the trays in order to 
locate the accounts on which col- 
lection notices should be sent, but 
feel this is a very small price to pay 
for the many benefits this system 
has brought to us. 


Community Self-Reliance Needed 


“TI firmly believe that nothing is 
more important to the preservation 
of the American system than a re- 
turn to the old-fashioned virtue of 
community self-reliance and all that 
that term implies. Self-reliance im- 
plies an end to non-essential federal 
expenditures, an end to unbalanced 
budgets, an end to the cheapening 
of the American dollar, an end to 
the further centralization of power 
in Washington, an end to the drift 
toward socialism—in fact, an end to 
the undermining and destruction of 
the principles and concepts of gov- 
ernment upon which our govern- 
ment was founded.”—William A. 
McDonnell, president, First National 
Bank in St. Louis. 








Shand: ~Kuising 
_for Churches 





F, HERBERT WELLS 
Chairman of the Boards, Wells Organizations 


Shortly after the turn of the century a few 


leaders in community and religious affairs 
developed a new plan for financing worthy 
philanthropies. Basically this method applied 
professional organization and direction to 
the efforts of volunteers in an intensive, 
scheduled fund-raising program. Most of this 
handful of pioneers lived to see billions of 
dollars raised by methods they developed. 

The passing years and accumulated expe- 
rience have produced important technical ad- 
vances, but the fundamental principles and 
concepts are as valid today as fifty years ago. 

Wells Organizations, largest of present-day 
fund-raising firms, applies itself exclusively to 
helping individual churches with their fund- 
raising and finance. Church leaders through- 
out the United States and Canada secure 
Wells’ advice before planning important fund- 
raising programs. The amounts sought by 
Wells’ client-churches are normally much 
larger than they would attempt alone. Yet 
well over ninety per cent of Wells’ clients 
reach their objectives on schedule. 

As the only remaining member of the orig- 
inal pioneering group, F. Herbert Wells is 
providing the inspiration and counsel behind 
the services of Wells Organizations, 

Wells offers helpful literature and advice 
to any responsible church leader. Please indi- 
cate whether your church is concerned pri- 
marily with creating a building fund or in- 
creasing regular income. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Ma Church Fund-Raising Specialists 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 « 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Washington Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
¢ NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg., OXford 5-1855 « 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 « OMAHA, 
W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 « FORT WORTH, Clectric 
Bidg., FAnnin 9374 * ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg., Alpine 2728 « TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 
6-5878 « SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfleld 1-0277 
SASKATOON, 20! Ross Bidg., 6949 
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N.Y. Clearing House Urges— 


Changes in Federal Reserve Legislation 


HE RECOMMENDATIONS, shown 

herewith, appear in The Federal 
Reserve Re-examined, a study just 
published by the New York Clear- 
ing House Association. Each is 
based on a thorough analysis of ex- 
isting conditions and a review of 
the record. 


The association’s conclusions are 
aimed at safeguarding the dollar 
and promoting stable economic 
progress. “In the long run, a rela- 
tively stable price level is of para- 
mount importance in maintaining a 
healthy and stable economy.” 

To this end, “existing legal re- 
strictions upon the extension of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit should be 
strengthened. .. . The gravest mis- 
takes in Federal Reserve policy in 
the past were not caused by restric- 
tions upon the discretion of the 
policy-making authorities but were 
attributable to their failure to act 
promptly and with vigor. The right 
decisions were sometimes delayed 
too long, as for example, the tight- 
ening of credit in 1929 and the re- 
moval of the pegs from the bond 
market in March, 1951.” 

The association lists seven causes 
of inflation in the United States, 
other than war. They are: 

(1) arising trend in Government 
expenditures; (2) an expanding 
public and private debt; (3) an un- 
balanced foreign trade; (4) the 
mushroom growth of Government 
agencies engaged in lending and 
guaranteeing credits; (5) the adop- 
tion of ‘full employment’ as a goal 
of economic policy; (6) the de- 
mands of labor for wage increases 
exceeding gains in productivity, and 
(7) support of farm prices at a high 
parity level. 

“These policies,” says the associa- 
tion, “can be sustained over long 
periods of time only by excessive 
monetary expansion.” 

Of special interest, in the report, 
is a detailed analysis of the mech- 
anism of bank credit expansion 
and contraction. It notes a number 
of popular misconceptions about de- 
posit expansion, particularly the 
idea that banks can “create” money 
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After a penetrating look at the Federal Reserve System, the 


New York Clearing House made the following recommendations: 
1. The FR Board should be given stand-by authority to regulate 


2 


automatically, 


consumer and real estate credit. 

Reserve banks should not be allowed to finance continuous 
Treasury deficits (through the purchase of Government 
securities directly from the Treasury). All such advances 
should be repaid within 30 days. Further, there should be 
some way of limiting the amount of Government securities 
that can be held by the Reserve banks. 


Congress should create a commission to study all aspects of 
public debt management. 

Congress also should tell the Fed and the Treasury that “the 
primary power and responsibility” for regulating credit 
shall be vested in the FR System; and that Treasury ac- 
tivities in money, credit, and the Federal debt shall be con- 
sistent with FR policies. 

Certain emergency powers of the President and the Treasury 
Secretary “to intervene in the affairs of the FR System” 
(like those granted in the Emergency Banking Act of 1933) 
should be repealed. 

Discretionary powers to raise legal reserve requirements 
should be scrapped. 


. For reserve purposes, geographical classification of cities and 


parts of cities should be dropped, and legal reserves then 
should include vault cash and a portion of balances with 
correspondents. 

Congress should look closely at all Government credit 
agencies “with a view to their possible elimination or con- 
solidation.” Their objectives should be reconciled with FR 
policy. 

The discount mechanism, under ordinary circumstances, 
ought to be relied on as “the principal means of providing 
credit flexibility.” 

Direct loans to businesses should not involve the resources 
of the FR banks, although FR banks could administer them. 


Disagreements between a FR bank and the Board of Gov- 
ernors over discount rates should be referred to the Federal 
Open Market Committee for final decision. 

The number of FR Board members should be cut from seven 
to five, their term of office shortened from 14 to 10 years, 
and the ban against reappointment removed. Finally, their 
salaries should be raised. 


without cost. The ment changes, 


says the clearing 


study shows that the process of 
expansion is not automatic, but is 
extremely erratic over short peri- 
ods. Therefore, theoretical expan- 
sion ratios based on legal reserve 
requirements have no predictive 
value. 


The history of reserve require- 


house, “suggests the wisdom of fix- 
ing the requirements by law as was 
the practice prior to 1933.” 
“Reserve requirement increases 
can be a vicious and destructive in- 
strument. In the post war period 
they have been a red herring, di- 
verting the attention of the authori- 
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ties, the Congress, and the public 
away from the fundamentals. 

“The reserve requirement in- 
creases since 1933 demonstrably 
have not stopped inflation but have 
accommodated a grossly excessive 
increase in the Federal Reserve 
banks’ holdings of Government se- 
curities (pegged, of course, by the 
Government).” 

The association favors a “uniform 
reserve” plan that would drop exist- 
ing geographical classifications of 
cities. It says such classifications 
are out-moded. 


“The reserves that the banks 
actually need to carry are more 
nearly even than the present dif- 
ferential percentage requirements 
would indicate, since outlying banks 
with the lowest legal requirements 
generally find that they must carry 
relatively larger reserves of vault 
cash and considerable balances with 
city correspondents in the conduct 
of their business. 


“There would be _ considerable 
logic in the elimination of the geo- 
graphical distinctions but, at the 
same time, it would be necessary 
to permit vault cash reserve to 
count as part of the legal reserve 
and at least some proportion of 
balances with correspondents.” 


The association finds an “inherent 
conflict” between an effective dis- 
count policy and Government sup- 
port of its bonds: “A considerable 
range of fluctuations in money rates 
is prerequisite to the successful use 
of discount policy as a tool of credit 
control.” 

The clearing house feels that 
stock market-, consumer-, and 
mortgage-credit controls, in the 
past, have shown some effective- 
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gees LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 


All the time we're looking for trouble! 
Not to get into it, of course, but to 
avoid it. Trouble in our business springs 
principally from the errors we make in 
the execution of orders and, since we 
know “seventeen ways to spoil a job,” 
we face quite a challenge as we attempt 
to eliminate them. 


Percentagewise we are continually im- 
proving our accuracy quotient, but as 
our business expands and we handle 
more orders, we actually, by count, make 
more errors. If we thought entirely in 
terms of percentage we might be in- 
clined to sit smugly behind our accu- 
racy record of 99.71%, but we cannot 
afford to do that when we know that 
the remaining small fraction translates 
into a lot of mistakes. 


We keep very accurate records of re- 
ported errors and we pinpoint them so 
that we can tell where to take corrective 
measures. It is of interest to note that 


we catch six times as many as we let 
slip thru. If we catch them they are con- 
sidered ‘spoilage,’ and if they get out 
of our plants they are considered 
“errors.”’ Of course we catch many errors 
in the specifications received on our 
order blanks, but generally speaking, 
our bank customers have a good bat- 
ting average, reflecting the care they 
give to ordering detail. 


Perhaps human errors will always be 
with us, and no doubt mechanical fail- 
ures will always swell the total, but by 
being conscious of them and by know- 
ing where they occur, and why, we think 
we can squeeze them down to an irre- 
ducible minimum by double-checking 
each operation and by maintaining our 
equipment in perfect condition. This 
year we will handle more than three mil- 
lion individual check orders in our six 
plants. May our errors be few . . . and 
may none of them be yours. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





ness in 
sion, but 


curbing credit expan- 
have not been, and 


never will be, good substitutes for | 


general credit controls. Prior to the 
Federal Reserve-Treasury accord of 
March, 1951, the Government made 
just such a substitution. Selective 
controls, when used, should supple- 
ment, not replace, general controls. 


The association’s report notes the 
inevitable delay in getting Con- 
gressional approval each time Regu- 
lation W or X is to be reimposed. 
Therefore, the report continues, the 
Federal Reserve Board should be 
given stand-by authority to regulate 
consumer and real estate credit. 
(Security-loan regulation, of course, 
is permanent.) This power would 
be discretionary and not limited to 


national emergencies, and the board | 
would have flexibility in setting the || 


terms of its regulations. 

This study has been under way, 
since early 1952. It is being dis- 
tributed to the thousand largest 


banks in the United States, to all | 
Congressmen and Senators, to all | 
department heads in Washington | 


concerned with hanking, and to all 
Federal Reserve Bank libraries. 





Allison 


COUPON 
COMPANY 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to heod office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 








Stock Option 


Question: Three directors of a national bank pur- 
chased their qualifying shares of stock from Trans- 
america Corp. and executed an agreement giving the 
seller, Transamerica, the right, at its option, to re- 
purchase the stock in the event they ceased to be 
directors of the bank. When the directors resigned, 
Transamerica exercised its option to repurchase, but 
the directors refused to sell their stock, contending 
that the option agreement was invalidated by the Na- 
tional Banking Act which requires that “Every di- 
rector must own in his own right shares of the capital 
stock of the association of which he is a director.” Are 
the directors correct? 


Answer: Yes. The California District Court ruled that 
each of the directors was the owner of the stock “in 
his own right,” notwithstanding the repurchase option 
agreement. (Transamerica Corp. v. Parrington, 1953, 
21 U.S. Law Week 2397). 


Common Trust Fund 


Question: May a trustee of a discretionary common 
trust fund properly issue participating units for U.S. 
Saving Bonds, Series G, at par, under the New York 
Banking Law? 


Answer: Yes. The New York Surrogate held that the 
use of the word “moneys” in the statute (Sec. 100-C) 
does not proscribe payment for units of participation 
by such bonds. (Re Chase Nat’l Bank, 1952, 116 N.Y. 
Suppl. (2) 141). 


Garnishment of Partnership Account 


Question: N Bank had an account carried on its books 
as “Smith Painting Co.” Below this were written the 
words“ John J. or Mary Smith.” The bank was served 
with a summons to garnish any money in its hands of 
John J. Smith to satisfy a judgment of $1,916 against 
him. The bank gave the sheriff a cashier’s check for 
the above amount and charged the account of “Smith 
Painting Co.” After this payment was made, the 
bank notified John Smith. John and Mary Smith then 
brought suit against the bank claiming that they, the 
Smiths, were in partnership and that the bank had 
wrongfully turned over the funds to the creditors of 
John Smith alone. The cashier of the bank explained 
his action in turning over the funds on the ground 
that when the account was originally opened by John 
Smith, Smith had stated that it was his account but 
that he simply wanted his wife to be able to draw 
checks on the account in his absence. Upon this evi- 
dence the lower court directed a verdict in the 
Smith’s favor. The bank appealed. Should the judg- 
ment be reversed? 


Answer: Yes. The St. Louis Court of Appeals ruled 
that the case should be retired to determine whether 
there was in fact a partnership and if the bank was 
on notice of the partnership. (Hilke v. Bank of Wash- 
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4 is the purpose of this section of 
Bankers Monthly fo supply information 


regarding any points of bow which 
bankers are Lhely to encounter ia the 


course of their day’s work. Readers are 
urged to feel free to send their comments 
on any of the points discussed, and to 
submit questions of their own for similar 


treatment fo: 


What's the Law? 
Bankers Monthly, 
P. O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, $0. 


ington, 251 S.W. (2) 936). It is suggested that the 
proper course of the bank in this case was to notify 
all parties when it was served with a garnishee sum- 
mons, and to require them to establish their inter- 
ests in the account while it acted as a mere stake- 
holder. 


Liability of Correspondent Bank for Mishandling Draft 


Question: Green, a live-stock dealer, sold and shipped 
numerous consignments of: cattle to Doe, a cattle 
buyer. The purchase price was covered by a sight 
draft for each shipment. The draft was drawn by 
Green upon Doe and deposited in Green’s local bank 
in Georgia which attached instructions to each draft 
and forwarded the same collection to D Bank in 
Kentucky. The instructions attached to the draft 
were: “This is a cash item, do not hold. If not paid 
upon presentment, return immediately, wiring non- 
payment,” Two of the drafts were not honored by 
Doe upon presentation; yet, no notice of that fact was 
given by D Bank until several days later. D Bank 
was well aware of Doe’s weak financial condition. 
Notwithstanding this, by the manner in which it 
handled the drafts D Bank really extended credit 
from Green to Doe contrary to the instructions re- 
ceived from Green’s forwarding bank. As a result 
D Bank’s handling of these drafts, Green sustained 
a loss. Can he recover this loss from D Bank? 


Answer: Yes. The U.S. Court of Appeals held that the 
collecting bank (D Bank) was the agent of the 
drawer (Green) and the failure of the collecting 
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How a neighborhood bank 
streamlined its entire 
mortgage loan operation 


Formerly it took this smaller bank 
two days to check and list delinquen- 
cies on about 2000 mortgages — now 
they accomplish the same job in only 
90 minutes! 

This is typical of the results the 
bank got when it went looking for a 
system that would handle their mort- 
gage loan accounting with the same 
speed and service that large banks 
get by machine methods. They found 
the right answer—at the right price— 
in the Kolect-A-Matic method. 

Their new system is almost entirely 
automatic and includes many safe- 
guards that make it virtually fool- 
proof. Each ledger card has its own 
“home”—a labeled, identified pocket. 
In any check-through, an absent card 
is immediately noticed. An ingenious 
signaling device makes checking de- 
linquencies possible in one-fifth the 
time formerly required. A coupon book 
plan, with pre-figured payments for a 
year in advance, eliminates many 
chances for miscalculations or misap- 
plications. 

The Kolect-A-Matic trays are housed 
in Safe-Files which provide 24-hour 
protection at the point-of-use. This 
also saves the heavy manual effort of 
moving records into the vault at night. 
For the whole story, read folder SN786. 





New speed and accuracy 
in mortgage loan figuring 


A southwestern bank now computes 
monthly interest and service fees on 
loans with reducing balances—in one 
fast continuous operation which elim- 
inates re-entry of figures and chance 
of transposition errors. They get a 
printed tape from their Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator that allows 
quicker checking of all computations 
and entries on records. This versatile 
machine also efficiently handles many 
other bank jobs such as market values 
of securities, interest earned on esti- 
mated reserves, account analyses, de- 
partmental and account distribution, 
listing deposit slips and checks. Ask 
for SPAC4600.31 for more details. 
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New unit protects ALL savings records 


within an easy arm’s reach of your tellers 


Remington Rand announces a new 
Safe-Ledger Desk which houses sig- 
nature cards as well as ledgers. Its 
compact size saves floor space and per- 
mits convenient placement as needed 





A simple way to improve 
your customer relations 


“Prior to installing your electric type- 
writer,” writes a midwest banker, “we 
were not always too well pleased with 
the appearance of our correspondence. 
Now we are consistently turning out 
evenly printed, sharply defined let- 
ters.” Many bankers find the Reming- 
ton electric typewriter helps them 
make a better impression in executive 
and business development letters. 
“Also,” writes the same banker, “to 
secure the required number of carbon 
copies on reports frequently meant 
several writings. Now a dozen good 
carbon copies are no more of a prob- 
lem than one.” You'll find it saves 
time and effort on lots of work such 
as manifold loan tickets, security and 
trust records, purchase records, and 
statements. Ask for brochure RE8612. 


behind savings tellers. Certified two- 
hour protection assures around-the- 
clock safety for your vital records. 
And perfect counter-balancing of the 
cover permits closure in seconds in 
case of a daytime flash fire. 

This new unit supplements our com- 
plete line of point-of-use protection 
equipment which can be adapted to 
any volume of savings records and 
any desired motion-saving arrange- 
ment. For complete details on the new 
Savings Safe-Ledger Desk, ask for 
folder SC774. 

Incidentally, how long since your 
savings signature cards were checked 
against the ledgers? One bank recently 
found missing signatures on 4% of 
accounts, incomplete signatures on 
10% of joint accounts. For an efficient 
method to bring in missing signatures 
by mail, get folder KD490.1. To see 
how you can have a professional audit 
made for you and avoid upset in bank 
routines, ask for folder BSD2, 


MHemington. Fland. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 2917 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please circle literature desired: 
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bank to disclose its knowledge of the drawee’s 
(Doe’s) financial condition and to follow instruc- 
tions with reference to notice of dishonor was a 
breach of duty and D Bank was liable for the re- 
sulting loss to the drawer (Green). (Grant County 
Deposit Bank v. Greene, 1952, 200 Fed. (2) 835). 
For a similar case, see Grant County Deposit Bank 
v. McCampbell, reported in this column in January. 


Liability of Collecting Bank on Forged Check 


Question: A check payable to the order of Canning 
Corp. was wrongfully obtained by one of its em- 
ployees. The employee forged the endorsement of the 
corporation on the check and cashed it at C Bank, 
which forwarded the check to the drawee bank for 
remittance. The check was paid by the drawee bank. 
Upon discovery of the forgery, the payee (Canning 
Corp.) brought suit against the collecting bank (C 
Bank) on the theory either that it had wrongfully 
converted the check by receiving it under a forged 
endorsement or that the collecting bank held the 
proceeds of the check for the benefit of Canning 
Corp., the real payee. Can Canning Corp. recover 
from C Bank? 


Answer: Yes. Although Sec. 23 of the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act makes no specific reference 
to the liability of an intermediate endorsee who 
collects the proceeds upon forged commercial paper, 
such intermediate endorsee is liable to the payee 
whose name has been forged as upon an action for 
money had and received. (Butler Produce & Canning 
Co. v. Edgerton State Bank, 1952, Ohio Ct. App., 108 
N.E. (2) 324). 


Suit Against National Bank 


Question: C National Bank of Los Angeles was sued 
in the San Francisco Superior Court in an action to 
recover proceeds of a certain fire insurance policy. 
Can C National Bank have the action transferred to 
Los Angeles County where it maintains its office? 


Answer: Yes. The California court ruled that under 
the National Banking Act (12 U.S.C.A. Sec. 94), a 
national bank is entitled as a matter of right to a 
change of venue to the county of its residence. 
(Monarch Wine Co. v. Butte, 1952, 249 Pac. (2) 291). 


Embezzlement Losses as Tax Deductions 


Question: A taxpayer had money embezzled by 
trusted agents and employees. The defalcations had 
been going on for many years before they were dis- 
covered. On discovery, efforts were made immedi- 
ately to identify the takers and fix the dates and 
amounts of the thefts. In one case, the books revealed 
the thief and the precise amounts taken each year 
from 1931 to 1940. In the other case, the cover-up 
had been so successful that painstaking investigation 
failed to reveal who took the funds or the time when 
the unascertained person or persons took them. The 
taxpayer claimed a tax deduction for the year the 
losses were discovered and their amounts ascertained. 
The Government objected, claiming that the deduction 
should have been taken in each of the prior years 
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during which the moneys were being embezzled. Is 
the Government correct? 

Answer: No. The U.S. Supreme Court held that the 
embezzlement losses were deductible for income tax 
purposes in the year the losses were discovered. 
(Alison v. U.S., 1952, 73 Sup. Ct. 191). 


Forgery 
Question: Mary signed her own name to a check on 
a bank in which she had no funds or even a deposit 
account. Her husband, John, delivered the check to 
a merchant in payment for a pair of trousers. Mary 
and John were convicted of the crime of forgery 
under the Ohio statute which recited that “whoever, 
with intent to defraud, falsely makes, alters, forges a 
check, or with like intent, utters such false, altered 
forged matter knowing it to be such, is guilty of 
forgery.” John and Mary contended that although 
they may have been guilty of false pretenses or of 
drawing a check without funds, since the drawer 
(Mary) signed her own name to the check, she and 
John were not guilty of forgery. Should their con- 
viction be affirmed on appeal? 


Answer: Yes. Under the Ohio statute (Illinois has 
a somewhat similar statute) the Court of Appeals:of 
Ohio held that Mary and John were guilty of forgery 
even though Mary signed her own name to the 
check; and likewise one who utters such a check is 
guilty of forgery. (State v. Havens, 1952, 100 N.E. 
(2) 48). 

P.S. The court was reminded of the story concern- 
ing the colorful character Lew Shanks who, in his 
campaign for mayor of Indianapolis, was charged 
with having stolen chickens while market master. He 
loudly proclaimed that it was a dirty lie. “I stole no 
chicken. It was a goose.” 


Acceleration Clause in Note 


Question: Wilma sued Lloyd on a promissory note 
executed by Lloyd and payable to Wilma in Texas. 
The note was for $15,000, payable in two annual in- 
stallments of $7,500. It contained an optional ac- 
celeration clause, applicable upon failure to pay 
any installment of principal or interest when due. 
The first installment not having been paid when due, 
Wilma filed suit and recovered a judgment against 
Lloyd for $15,000. Lloyd appealed on the ground 
that under the Texas law Wilma could not acceler- 
ate the maturity of the second installment without 
first presenting the note for payment of the install- 
ment then due. Should the judgment be reversed? 
Answer: Yes. The rule is that presentment and de- 
mand for payment are not necessary in order to 
charge the maker or acceptor of a negotiable instru- 
ment generally; the holder may nevertheless main- 
tain an action thereon. The situation, however, is 
different where the holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment containing an optional acceleration clause 
wants to exercise his option. He must as a condition 
precedent to the exercise of his option present the 
instrument and make formal demand upon the payor 
to pay the installment due. (Griffith v. Griffith, 1952, 
Ct. Civ. App. Tex., 252 S.W. (2) 517; 5 A.L.R. (2) 
977). 
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These bankers from 11 southern states recently visited the many research projects under way at Ralston Purina’s research farm. 


Bankers 


For solid conclusions solidly 
based on fact, and an opportunity to 
witness a continuing search for new 
facts which will, in turn, support 
new conclusions, we recommend a 
trip to the research farm and lab- 
oratories of the Ralston Purina 
Company of St. Louis, such as we 
shared with 450 southern bankers 
and feed dealers a few weeks ago. 

Much of the day and a half 
spent as guests of the company 
was devoted to a_e series of 
informal lectures regarding the effi- 
cient feeding of livestock and poul- 
try. We learned a lot about the 
manner in which painstaking re- 
search can be made to point the way 
to increased production of meat, 
milk and eggs of improved quality. 

The company’s 738-acre research 
farm, located near Gray Summit, 
Mo., 43 miles southwest of St. Louis, 
is a proving ground on which prac- 
tically every type of livestock and 
poultry serves’as a means by which 
results of various feeding techniques 
can be accurately measured. Check 
rations consisting of “chows” which 
are in current production are con- 
Stantly being fed aiong with ex- 
perimental rations under identical 
conditions in an endeavor to work 
out more efficient formulas and 
feeding methods. Each unit of the 
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Learn About Nutrition 


farm is headed by an agriculture 
college-trained man, and the farm 
is regularly staffed with 100 em- 
ployees. 


The visit to the company’s labora- 
tories was no less fascinating. The 
meticulous care with which the 
various kinds of feeds and sanita- 
tion products were tested for con- 
formity to established formulas was 
impressive, to say the least. Typical 
of the startling developments re- 
vealed in the course of the talks 
was a description of “micro-mix- 
ing,” by means of which a thimble- 
ful of some vital ingredient could 
be uniformly distributed through- 
out a ton of feed. 


Founded 59 years ago by Wm. H. 
Danforth, present chairman of the 
board, and for many years under the 
direction of his son, Donald Dan- 
forth, as president, Ralston Purina 
Company has built a nationwide 
network of mills and a closely inte- 
grated dealer organization. A basic 
company concept of a really effec- 
tive banker-dealer relationship is 
one in which they function as a 
team, and many teams were in at- 
tendance. 


The dealer-banker team relation- 
ship was stressed throughout the 
meeting, and received special em- 


phasis at the final luncheon. Ed- 
mund J. Repetto, vice-president of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N.C., was the prin- 
cipal speaker on this occasion, and 
related many details of his bank’s 
very successful experience in fi- 
nancing the rapidly expanding 
broiler growing industry—J. H. 
Peters 


Some Rain Must Fall 


. . we shall not forget that free 
men are exposed to personal and 
economic pitfalls that come from 
thinking for one’s self. Since all of 
us make errors in thinking from 
time to time, it follows that we, as 
individuals, shall have reverses. It 
was never intended that life and 
business should be one continuous 
round of pleasure and successes. If 
we did not have ugliness, we could 
not enjoy beauty. If there were no 
valleys, we would not appreciate 
the mountains. Into every life, per- 
sonal and business, some rain must 
fall, but out of the rainfall there 
comes the joy of bountiful harvests 
of good intentions and economic 
achievements.”—Ben H. Wooten, 
president, First National Bank in 
Dallas. 
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Mortgage Banking 


By Robert H. Pease and Homer VY. Cherring- 
ton. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36. 458 pages. 
$7.50. 


Here is a comprehensive, very- 
worthwhile study of mortgage 
banking. 

Co-editors Pease and Cherring- 
ton have assembled in it the ideas of 
34 of the best-qualified men in the 
field. 

They talk about all kinds of 
mortgages and about all types of 
mortgage investors. Briefly, they 
present: 1) the methods and tech- 
niques used to evaluate mortgage 
loans; 2) the operation of a mort- 
gage banking business; 3) a picture 
of the institutions within the in- 
dustry, and 4) their ideas about fi- 
nancial and economic forces acting 
on the industry. 

The editors wisely omit any long, 
legalistic treatment of regulations 
of a temporary nature. 

Pease is president of the Detroit 
Mortgage and Realty Co. Cherring- 
ton is a professor of finance at 
Northwestern University. 

Their book, we think, is well 
worth reading by anyone interested 
in mortgage banking—expert and 
casual observer, alike. Incidentally, 
it’s sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. 


Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws, 1953 


Published by the National Association of 
Credit Men, 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 
818 pages. $10.00. 

This is the 45th edition of “the 
credit man’s Bible.” It’s published 
each year by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

It brings up to date many, many 
Federal and state laws that affect 
the businessman. It explains, for 
example, the new Federal Fair 
Trade Law, and new amendments 
to the National Bankruptcy Act. 

The manual tells how to negotiate 
defense contracts, and how to get 
defense production loans under 
Regulation “V.” Bankers may want 
to check up on existing laws gov- 
erning negotiable instruments, for 
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instance, or on state laws on “bad 
checks,” or on export sales and 
credits. 

Of the new Credit Manual, Henry 
H. Heimann, association executive 
vice-president, says: “It is the only 
single volume to which the credit 
executive can refer for information 
on those aspects of his work which 
may be affected by the laws under 
which he operates, or by Federal 
regulations which may limit his 
decisions.” 


Excess Profits Taxation 


Published by the Tax Institute, Inc., 457 
Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 183 pages. 
$5.00. 


EPT, as long as it lives, will con- 
tinue a big issue. 

In December, 1950, Congress was 
considering demands for an excess- 
profits tax to finance increasing 
military outlays and to curb infla- 
tion. 

The Tax Institute, at that time, 
sought the idea of a number of tax 
experts on the fairness and revenue 
potential of such a tax. Before their 
opinions could reach print, how- 
ever, Congress enacted the present 
profits tax law, and the whole thing 
became a dead issue—for a while. 

Now, with so many arguing EPT, 
the institute has published the 1950 
talks. 

Most of the participants thought 
the tax as then proposed (and soon 
adopted) was complex, inequitable, 
and harmful to the economy. Leon 
Henderson’s comment was typical: 

“The sheer arbitrary character 
of the measure will stifle growth in 
an econemy which must be the 
strongest in the world.” 

Beardsley Ruml agreed: “The 
excess-profits tax should be for- 
ever rejected as bad for America.” 

The Wharton School’s E. Gordon 
Keith, on the other hand, felt that 
EPT was an essential emergency 
measure. “In time of war,” he said, 
“the objectives of the excess-prof- 
its tax may be said to be both 
economically sound and politically 
necessary.” 

Several of the participants advo- 
cated alternative taxes. Most 


stressed the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between war profits and normal 
growth profits. 


Tax accountants and tax lawyers 
talked about the technical problems 
involved. Corporate representatives 
forecast the impact of the tax on 
their industries. 


One, W. Donald Jordan, secretary 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
noted the effect EPT would have on 
reserves for bad debts, accumulated 
reserves, partially tax-exempt 
bonds, and pension plans. 


Government's Role in 
Economic Life 

By George A. Steiner. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 440 pages. Price $6.00. 

All of us are aware that we live 
and work in a mixed economy; one 
in which the Federal Government 
plays.a dominant role. 

We have inherited our mixed 
economy from two previous dec- 
ades—decades that saw the end of 
laissez faire. They are, of course, 
the 1930’s with their depression 
and the 1940’s with their national- 
security crises. 

Writing of the New Deal, econ- 
omist Steiner tells us that much of 
it was inevitable. It “gave the Gov- 
ernment a role in economic life 
more appropriate to the demands of 
society . . . taken as a whole, it 
solved far more fundamental social 
and economic problems than it 
created.” Yet his is not a blanket 
endorsement of the New Deal; he 
finds much that was inconsistent, 
much that was thrown together, 
much that was poorly administered. 

Next, Steiner justifies, in part, 
at least, the regulation and eco- 
nomic mobilization of World War 
II: “The economic mechanisms 
which tend to bring order in peace- 
time cannot achieve the order in 
wartime.” 

Of our post-war international 
commitments he says: “The Ameri- 
can people can take pride in their 
generosity and only hope that it 
all proves worth while.” 

Steiner presents here the fullest 
treatment of our mixed economy 
that we have seen in text form. He 
discusses, for instance, the relation 
of the Constitution to increasing 
Federal powers: “The harness has 
expanded with the power demanded 
of the horse.” He also considers 
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pressure groups, concludes they do | 
more harm than good. 
The author takes on the mean 
task of making the Gargantuan 
Federal bureaucracy understand- 
able to his readers; of breaking it | 
into its major parts. Of course 
there are many ways in which other 
writers have attempted to classify 
components of the executive branch. 


We like Steiner’s; it is logical—as | 
far as it’s possible to be logical with | 
such a subject—and it’s up-to-the- | 


minute. 


Recently Steiner has had a chance | 
to observe the workings of the Gov- | 


ernment first hand—from a top job 


in the Defense Production Admini- | 


stration. When not in Washington, 


he’s a professor of economics at the | 


University of Illinois. 


The Case for... 

(Continued from page 18) 
(rather apprehensively) to try an 
experiment and turn on the music 


when the lobby was crowded. One | 


elderly gentleman, after waiting 
his turn in the slow-moving line 
to a teller’s window, strode over to 
an official’s desk with a scowl on 
his face. Expecting him to “blow 
up,” the officer was delighted to 
hear him say, “That line I was in 
moved too fast to suit me. I wanted 
to hear the end of that piece you 
were playing.” And he waited for 
the end of the piece. 


Perhaps another customer’s re- | 


action—a written expression of 
opinion this time—is a clue to the 
whole complicated opinion. Shall 
banks remain one of the last strong- 
holds of silence and decorum in a 
confused world, preserving the aloof 
atmosphere that has caused some 
customers to enter their portals with 
feelings of awe and dread? Or shall 
they, too, unbend, and carry on 
their important transactions in the 
warm, congenial atmosphere which 
some have labelled the sign of 
“progress”? 

Here is what one customer thinks. 
And she cared enough to let the 
bank know about it. 

“After dashing into your bank 
this morning and finding the short- 
est line I was most pleasantly im- 
pressed by the Easter music coming 
over the air. It brought a sense of | 
wonder and humility to my mind, 
and a chance to meditate on ‘Why 
the rush?’ ”’ 
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Photorapid Returns Photo-Exact 
Copies in Less Than 90 Seconds 


The Photorapid shown above is 
anew machine capable of producing 
photo-exact copies quickly, easily 
and inexpensively. 

No camera, dark room or open 
trays are needed with the new ma- 
chine which produces a permanent 
copy on regular weight paper for 
blueprints, or on tissue for air mail 
use. 

Unique among its many features 
is Photorapid’s ability to copy a page 


or in any way injuring the volume. 

Electrically driven and auto- 
maticaliy operated, the machine re- 
quires no special training to use. It 
is compact and light in weight. 

Copies can be made from originals 
up to 12 by 17 inches on colored 
stock or containing pencil or crayon 
marks. 

Address Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 
Chambers Street, New York, N. Y., 
for additional information. 


New IBM Booklet Suggests Ways 
To Reduce Check-Handling Costs 


A new booklet which points out 
the ways in which banks can reduce 
check-handling operations and costs 
has been published by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 

Titled The Proof Machine, the 
booklet opens with a brief discus- 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Air Conditioning 3 


. Addressing Machines 32. Coin Envelopes 


. Night Depositories 


. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
Bank Building Fixtures 
. Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 
Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 
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. Check Protectors 
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. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 
29. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 
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33. Coin and Currency Trays 


34. 
35. 


Coin Wrappers 
Counter Screens 


. Coupon Books 


37. 


Currency Straps 


. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 
. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 


. Expanding Filing 


Envelo 


pes 
. Filing Cabinets 


. Forms, Machine 


Bookkeeping 


. Forms, One-Time Carbon 


. Forms, Continuous 
. Grilles and Gates 
. Inter-Office Communi- 


cating Systems 


. Interest Tables 


. Ladders 
. Lighting Systems, 


Fluorescent 


. Locking Envelopes 
. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems 
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. Pass Books 
. Past Due Notices 


. Pay Roll Envelopes 
. Personalized Checks 
64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Stamps 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
roof 


. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 
|. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
82. Trucks, Tellers 


ypewriters 
. Typewriter Stands 
. Vaults 
86. Vault Trucks 
. Vault Ventilators 
. Visible Records 
89. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., P. 0. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


sion of commercial banking opera- 
tions, and then gives detailed 
explanations of the application of | 
the proof machine to many phases 
of these operations. 


The largest section of the booklet 
deals with proof department ap- 
plications of the machine and is 
divided into two parts: Incoming 
Clearings and Mail and Deposit 
Proof. These parts cover sixteen 
types of work that can be simplified 
by mechanization. 


Other uses are also noted and 
briefly described. 

Illustrations include a work-flow 
diagram for the proof and distribu- 
tion of checks and a sample bank 
floor plan showing ideal proof ma- 
chine location, as well as many 
forms and charts. 


Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able on request from the IBM De- 
partment of Information, 590 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Ball Point Carbon Paper 


The increased popularity of the 
ball point pen has been responsible 
for the research and the develop- 
ment leading to marketing by the 
Kores Carbon Paper & Ribbons 
Manufacturing Corp. of a new car- 
bon paper having special manifold- 





BETTER SIGNS FOR LESS 


BETTER PRICES for better cast bronze and 
aluminum signs, desk plates and letters 
guaranteed. 
“The tablets are really beautiful. . . . Our 
thanks for the splendid job,"" writes The 
Miners National Bank, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Write today for folders of permanently 
handsome _ signs. No obligation. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 
Established 1882 
Dept. B-M Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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win the DUPLEX 
BANK-BY-MAIL STAMP* (Recrecesmaes 


NOW BEING USED BY BANK-BY-MAIL 
CUSTOMERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


2-STAMPS-IN-1 


“never anything like this before” 


Fer Endorsing PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


Deposit Check* / PLEASANTVILLE NATIONAL BANK 


. FOR DEPOSIT ONLY 
MARTIN H. TINKHAM, M.D. 
For Filling Out 


Deposit Forms, \ MARTIN H. TINKHAM, M.D. 


R R ipts, 
Aad Yer Potting 214 MAIN STREET 


f the iY Return Addresses PLEASANTVILLE, IND. 


On Envelopes 
nsible 


relop- 

: OFFER YOUR CUSTOMERS THIS NEW, CONVENIENT, 

: aan ERRORLESS BANK-BY-MAIL STAMP! As an added service 
that will build good will, and help you get more Bank-By- 
Mail customers, offer this new 2-in-1 stamp that makes it eas- 
ier and faster to Bank-By-Mail. In a matter of seconds, checks 
for deposit are properly endorsed and made non-negotiable. 
With a flip of the wrist, deposit forms and return receipts 
are filled out, and return addresses stamped on envelopes. 
Every check, deposit form, return receipt, and envelope has 
a clear impression—saves time and eliminates errors in your 
bookkeeping department due to illegible hand writing. 


Here’s a chance to increase your business, to help your Bank- 
ESS By-Mail customers, to make your Bank-By-Mail entry job 


was easier, and to build good will. Fully illustrated circulars, 
+ The printed with your bank name, offering the Duplex Bank-By- 


ty Mail Stamp to your customers supplied. All you do is enclose 


nm. 
NC. the circulars with each return receipt you mail. 
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# Trade Mark—Patent Applied For 
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ing qualities related to the use of 
this pen. 

The ball point formula used in the 
coating of this carbon paper pro- 
duces brilliant copies despite light 
pressure by the writer. 

Curl proof and stick proof, the 
carbon is easy to handle. 


Additional information may be 
obtained by contacting the corpora- 
tion at 43-49 Bleecker Street, New 
York 12, N.Y. 
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Here's An Easy Way 
To Illustrate Statistics 


Making an attractive looking 
graphic chart to illustrate statistics 
to your directors or stockholders 
really isn’t as hard as you think. 

Through use of “PictoTapes” and 
the simplified method of chart con- 
struction developed by Chart-Pak, 
Inc., the job can be completed in a 
matter of minutes. 

Designed by the Pictograph Cor- 


poration, ‘“PictoTapes” consist of 
patterns on pressure sensitive tapes 
which adhere readily to many ma- 
terials such as paper, cloth or plas- 
tics. 

Initial patterns include figures of 
men, women, children, stacks of 
coins and stacks of bills. Many other 
symbols are also available. 


Each symbol is repeat-printed on 
rolls of self-adhering tapes % of an 
inch wide and 300 inches long. 


PictoTapes were especially de- 
signed to supplement the standard 
statistical patterns which Chart- 
Pak now supplies. 

Illustrating your statistics is a 
very simple process. Just apply the 
PictoTapes from the roll to the 
special Chart-Pak charting board 
and your picture chart is “drawn.” 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, 
Chart-Pak, Incorporated, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Greater Wheel Capacity Feature 
Of New Hand Numbering 
Machine 


A greater variety of figures and 
larger wheel capacity are the out- 
standing features of the new Model 
95L hand numbering machine re- 
cently introduced by The Roberts 
Numbering Machine Company. 

Streamlined and modern in de- 
sign, the new lever-operated ma- 
chine will replace the Roberts 
Model 37. 

In addition to a wider selection in 
figure styles, the 95L can be fur- 
nished with any number of wheels 
up to eleven. The previous maxi- 
mum was six wheels. 

All steel wheels in a case of 
highly-polished, nickel-plated steel 








MONEY SAVING BUYS from the R. F. C. 
We have 225, 8-drawer CHECK FILES, 20 gauge steel full suspension, 
Walnut or Green, first class condition, used but like new. Cost U. S. 
Government $105.00. Offered at sacrifice price for factory close 
out $19.50, packed for shipment. Built by General Fireproofing, Art 
Metal, Peerless Steel Equipment, All Steel Mfg. Co. 
2 carloads of SECRETARIAL WALNUT DESKS, brand new with right 
or left hand compartments. Built to Govt. specifications by leading 
desk manufacturers. List price $200.00. Our close out price $95.00. 
Also 60x34 Walnut flat top EXECUTIVE DESK $95.00. 
Send for our catalogue of new and used office furniture. 

Maurice Kressin, Gen. Mgr. 


MANHATTAN OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
639 New York Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


insure strength and long life. The 
handle is made of red and black 
phenolic plastic. 

Numbers, controlled by a newly 
designed lever which operates on 
the flick of a finger, can be ad- 
vanced quickly and easily or made 
to repeat as many times as desired. 

The Roberts Numbering Machine 
Company is located at 700 Jamaica 
Avenue, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


Personnel 


Willis E. Morgan Ray R. Macdonald 


Burroughs Corporation (formerly 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany) has recently made several 
executive changes. Former general 
sales manager WILLIS E. MORGAN 
was named vice-president of mar- 
keting. RAY R. MACDONALD, formerly 
export manager, was named general 
manager of a new International Ac- 
tivity. NOEL L. MUDD has moved 
from his former position as assistant 
general sales manager to general 
sales manager, succeeding Mr. Mor- 
gan. LESLIE J. PETERS is now service 
manager in the International Ac- 
tivity. 
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In every department—this beautiful new 
Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding-Subtractor 
makes figure handling faster, easier, and simpler. 


Two machines in one, this new Burroughs has two accumulating 
registers that give addition or direct subtraction in either or 
both. Exclusive feature is the Burroughs alternating 

register control—the machine stores successive amounts 
alternately in the two registers, automatically. Each operation 
and register used is readily identified by clear, plain 

symbols at the right of every amount. 


Other time saving features include the long, convenient motor 
bar, easy key action, and instantaneous minus totals. 


Ask your Burroughs man for complete details on 

this great new Burroughs. Available in 

10-column and 13-column models... wide or narrow 
carriage. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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CHANGEABLE LETTER 
OR EMBOSSED CARD 
NAME PLATES 


Also engraved, plastic and bronze 
plates. 


Large selection to choose from. 


MISS T HH 


OMPSON 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring 
the above, as well as Bulletin and Di- 
rectory Boards. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 East 12 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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This Perpetual Calendar Traces 
Past or Future Dates in a Hurry 


The perpetual calendar shown 
above is claimed by its originator to 
be the fastest method yet devised 
for determining the day of the week 
for any given date since 1753 (the 
year our present calendar system 
was adopted). And it can do the 
same for any future date. 


It isn’t at all hard to use once you 
get the hang of it. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you want to find out if you 
will get an extra day off in 1980 for 
Columbus day. Start with the left- 
hand table and go down the left 
column to the first three digits of 


| the year (198). Then go across to 


| . 
mF 
@) prin 


1} 


“But to me it's a priceless possession.” 








17 18 19 202! ee) 


the column headed by the fourth 
digit (0) and obtain the key letter 
for the year 1980. It is “I.” Still 
with us? 

Now, in the right-hand table find 
the month October and move 
straight across until you strike the 
“year key letter,” already deter- 
mined to be “I.” Drop down and 
follow the chute to the indicated 
calendar. There, we see unhappily 
that October 12, 1980, will be a 
Sunday. However, if you work in 
the right state, you may get the 
following Monday off. 

This calendar is the copyrighted 
brain-child of a General Electric 
engineer, Arthur A. Merrill. He says 
that he got the idea for it “in the 
pre-dawn hours of an insomnious 
night.” 


Acme Offers New Catalog 


There’s nothing like a _ neat 
changeable name plate, sign or bul- 
letin board to give your bank an 
appearance of orderliness. 

With this in mind, the Acme 
Bulletin & Directory Board Cor- 
poration has published a new, 12- 
page catalog featuring many items 
that are used by banks. 

Completely illustrated, the cata- 
log covers a large variety of change- 
able desk name plates, bulletin and 
directory boards, as well as cork 
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back bulletin boards, electric signs 
and menu boards. Both wall and 
floor variety are shown. 

A free copy of this catalog (No. 
553) may be had by addressing re- 
quests to the corporation at 37 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Index Tabs That Help You File 


Whether you have a desk-side 
file of your own or have occasion to 
use a department file, you’ll be in- 
terested in knowing how Barkley 
plastic tab indexes can save you 
time and space. 

Angular visibility is one of a 
number of features the tab pos- 
sesses. Positioned at 45° on top of 
a thin but strong pressboard guide, 
the tab can be readily and easily 
seen whether it be used in the top 
or bottom drawer of the cabinet. As 
a result, all stooping or craning to 
find desired material is practically 
eliminated. 

A specially designed convex shape 
enables the tab to magnify ordinary 
lettered or typewritten inserts to 
perfect legibility. 

In addition, its rounded edges and 
smooth surfaces take away any 
chance of scratches and broken fin- 
ger nails, so often the result of 
working with files. 


SAVES FILING SPACE 


i 


oe 
> uF 
ge MAGNIFIED VISIBILITY 
© BARKLEY 74s#% TAB 


The tab conserves space by riding 
above rather than among the ma- 
terial filed, thus reducing the bulki- 
ness of each individual filing divi- 
sion. 

Tabs are offered in 5 by 8, 4 by 6 
and 3 by 5 card guide sizes, and are 
available in the following colors: 
green, amber, red, pink, blue and 
clear. 

C. L. Barkley & Co., manufactur- 
ers of filing supplies, is located at 
1220 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
7, Ill. 


THIS ALL-PURPOSE DESK features an all-steel construction with a 
linoleum covered cutout large enough for any typewriter or calcu- 
lating machine. Three box drawers and a shallow drawer in the knee 
space opening provide ample storage space. The C-75 posture chair 
is adjustable in six points to provide perfect posture. A wide range of 
steel finishes and upholstery materials is available. Metal Office 
Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is the manufacturer. 
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COIN 
WRAPPERS 


COIN 
COUNTERS 
SORTERS 


» ABBOTT «| 


COIN COUNTER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 84, W.Y. 


BANK 


SUPPLIES St aygore 1 


143rd-144th Sts. and Wales Ave. 
New York 54, N.Y. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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SECURITY CAP® 
COIN BAG SEALS 


; tecti 
The RED CAP is your 


© Provides fastest, most secure seal 

© Red Cap seal grips tight 

© Can't tear bag, can't slip 

© Unremovable without cutting cord 
© No new dies or tools required 

© Less pressure required, easier sealed 
© Less weight, less cost to ship 

© Fits all size bags 


You're sure you're secure with 
Brooks Seals! Ger full and 
complete protection against slip- 
page or removal. Send for 
samples and prices today. 


OT TN RR AR Re 
be J. BROOKS CO. 
177 No. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 


| Please rush samples and prices on —............ 
| “H” Type seals. 


W senas aceon 
ADDRESS ....... 
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Bank Ad Outlays to Rise 
In 1953, Survey Indicates 


Bank advertising expenditures 
will continue to increase in 1953, 
according to the results of a survey 
conducted by the Financial Public 
Relations Association. 

Between 1949 and 1952, the asso- 
ciation reports a “sizable general 
increase” in expenditures was 
shown. The estimated figures for 
1953 indicate “another general, but 
slight rise.” 

Institutional advertising, in 1952, 
again led in popularity. Ninety-five 
of the 104 banks reporting featured 
institutional copy; 28 per cent of 
their total advertising expenditures 
went for this kind of promotion. 
Next came consumer-credit adver- 
tising (16 per cent); then savings 
account (13 per cent), and trust 
(9 per cent). 

Newspapers, last year, continued 
the top medium for bank ads. All of 
the reporting banks used them. 
Next was printed matter, like direct 
mail circulars. It was used by 76 
per cent of the banks. Other im- 
portant media used were: radio—75 
per cent; periodicals—74 per cent, 
and directories—68 per cent. 


Capacity Enrollment at ABA 
Graduate School of Banking 


A capacity enrollment of 1,051 
bank officers attended this sum- 
mer’s ABA Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. 
They came from 43 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
El Salvador. 

About one-third graduated at the 
end of the session; another third 
were “juniors,” and the rest were 
“freshmen.” 

In order to graduate, bankers 
must attend three of the two-week 
summer sessions and complete pro- 
grams of extension study at home. 
In addition, each banker must write 
a thesis on some phase of finance. 
He then is required to stand an 
oral exam on his thesis. 

One of this year’s two seminars 
was conducted by Treasury Deputy 


42 


Mark 100 Years of Banking Relations 


The Hanover Bank, New York, and Bristol County Trust Company, 
Taunton, Mass., recently marked 100 years of banking relations at a 
dinner in Middleboro, Mass., attended by officers of both institutions. 

Vice-President Alick McD. McLean of Hanover, in presenting a 
testimonial scroll to John S. Gwinn, Bristol County Trust president, 
referred to the Taunton institution as “our oldest bank relationship in 
New England and our third oldest in the country.” 

The Bristol County Trust Company was organized as Taunton 
Bank on June 23, 1812, and nationalized March 11, 1865 under Charter 


No. 957. 


At present the eleventh largest bank in the nation in deposits, The 
Hanover dates back to January 10, 1831. 


Among the officers present were (seated, | to r): Mr. Gwinn, who 


is also president of the Massachusetts Bankers Association; Mr. Mc- 
Lean; and Grenville F. Clapp, Bristol assistant vice-president. Stand- 
ing,_(l to r): Leon W. Chase, Bristol vice-president and treasurer, 
Stephen G. Moore, Hanover representative in New England; and Wil- 


bur E. Forbes, Bristol board chairman. 


W. Randolph Burgess; the other was 
led by Dr. T. V. Smith, professor 
at the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of 
Syracuse University. 

Four major subjects are offered 
by the school: commercial banking, 
trusts, investments, and savings 
management. Sub-majors, like 
banking and government relations, 
also are offered. 


Newspaper Edition Covers 
State-Planters Conference 


The State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Richmond, Va., reported its 
recent correspondent conference in 
newspaper format. ' 


The “big stories” were by-lined 
by J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., execu- 
tive vice-president, Joseph A. Jen- 
nings, assistant cashier, and Morton 
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G. Thalhimer, president of the firm 
bearing his name. 

Mr. Wilkinson forecast a “high” 
level of business for the rest of 1953. 

“The outlook for business ac- 
tivity,’ he said, “is excellent 
through June or July. The momen- 
tum will carry sufficiently into the 
last half of 1953 to make over-all 
activity for the current calendar 
year approximately the same as 
that for 1952.” 

Mr. Jennings offered some advice 
to portfolio managers: “(1) Be 
certain you have access to good tax 
advice before making any changes 
in the investment account; (2) Stay 
fully invested. Treasury bills are 
now worth 2 per cent or better 
which is a far different situation 
than when these investments re- 
turned only 3 per cent; (3) Hedge 
your position against uncertainties 
in the market. Don’t stay too short 
if the total position of the bank per- 
mits otherwise. Do part of your 
lengthening now and take another 
look later.” 

It was noted by Mr. Thalhimer 
that real estate makes up 62 per 
cent of the nation’s wealth. He then 
went on to give some of his ideas 
about real estate mortgages as bank 
investments. 

State-Planters reported, on the 
social page, that 800 bank corres- 
pondents had been its guests at per- 
formances of “South Pacific.” 

The newspaper had just one ad- 
vertiser—S tate-Planters. The 
weather report read: “Fair weather 
when good friends get together.” 


JOHN A. MAYER has been appointed 
as vice-president of Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh. Vice- 
president AIMS C. CONEY has been 
placed in charge of the foreign de- 
partment as an effort to enlarge the 
scope of the bank’s foreign business. 


Assistant secretary JOHN K. METZ- 
GER of Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York, 
Syracuse, has been named assistant 
vice-president in charge of public 
relations. 


@ TELEVISION SPOTS 
@ DIRECT MAIL 


write for free samples 


HAMILTON JAMES Associates 
n i Telal | Advertising 
MADISON 3, WIS 


Specialists 


119 E. MAIN ST e 
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Mrs. Ruth Sherrill Robert F. Loree, Jr. 


MRS. RUTH E. SHERRILL, assistant 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Memphis, Tenn., will serve 
as president of the Association of 
Bank Women for the unexpired 
term of MISS CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
who has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the United States. MIss 
MARY A. RALSTON was elected vice- 
president of the organization. 


Former assistant vice-president 
ROBERT F. LOREE, JR., New York 
Trust Co., has been elevated to vice- 
president in the banking division. 
In the same department, former as- 
sistant treasurer JOHN B. STALFORD 
was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 





Ray L. Miller Samuel C. Waugh 


RAY L. MILLER, vice-president of 
the Mercantile National Bank at 
Dallas, has been appointed director 
of public relations, advertising and 
sales promotion. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State 
for economic affairs by President 
Eisenhower, succeeding Willard L. 
Thorp who resigned several months 
ago. 

In order to accept this assignment, 
Mr. Waugh has taken a leave of 
absence from his office as president 
of the First Trust Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., with which he has been 
associated for 40 years. 


Australia is Growing 


New investment by both Australian and oversea industry is evidence of confidence 
in the country's future. 


Australia's population of 8!/2 million is increasing at the rate of 200,000 yearly— 


natural increase and carefully planned immigration. 


Progressive business is con- 


stantly discovering new opportunities for capital investment. 
A.N.Z. Bank knows Australia and New Zealand, and the Bank's broad experience 


covers virtually every type of project. 
or through your banker. 


For factual information address us direct 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


are merged 
THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
Established 1837 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
Principal Office for New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON E.C.3. 
Over 720 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


in Fiji, and in 


Agents in all parte of the World. 





Northern Trust Co., Chicago, has 
named JOHN H. WILLS, vice-presi- 
dent and economist, to succeed 
THOMAS S. ESTREM as the bank’s 
senior economist. Mr. Estrem re- 
tired after 31 years with the North- 
ern Trust. 


EDWARD W. ASMUS, manager of the 
real estate mortgage department at 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank of Philadelphia has a new of- 
ficer in the person of J. MILTON 
NEALE. He comes to the bank as 
vice-president responsible for the 
development of new pension and 
profit-sharing trust business, fol- 
lowing his association with the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 


In Pittsburgh, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company has 
elected JOHN M. SNODGRASS and 
CHARLES M. BORLAND to the office of 
vice-president, and ROBERT M. IN- 
GRAM to assistant secretary. 





PUBLIC NATIONAL 
Close-Contact 


CORRESPONDENT 
AWC ALL 


‘Provides Better Service 
for Banks All Over America’ 


// 


Public National 
WDM Nationa 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New Y 
oe Rroad 


Wilbur D. Fulton 
fe : 


Donald S. Thompson 


The promotions of WILBER D. FUL- 
TON to president, and DONALD Ss. 
THOMPSON to first vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land were announced recently. Mr. 
Fulton fills the unexpired term of 
RAY M. GIDNEY who resigned after 
eight years as president to become 
Comptroller of the Currency, while 
Mr. Thompson was chosen to con- 
tinue Mr. Fulton’s term. 


The Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has elected GEORGE S. EC- 
CLES, president of the First Security 
Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City, to 
serve as president of the Associa- 
tion. PAUL E. HOOVER, president of 
Anglo California National Bank, 
San Francisco, was elected vice- 
president. 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, senior vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
of Cleveland; WILLIAM L. KLEITZ, 
president, Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York; FREDERIC A. POTTS, president, 
Philadelphia National Bank, and 
BEN H. WOOTEN, president, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, will serve as 
directors of the association for three 
years. 


NORMAN C. FINNEY has joined the 
staff of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, Tex., as an assistant vice- 
president in the installment finance 
department. He has had wide ex- 
perience in all phases of installment 
finance, having served in credit, 
sales, and managerial capacities 
during his association with the 
Commercial Credit Corporation 
since 1929. 


Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Co., Jackson, Miss., has named MYER 
A. LEWIS, SR., to the office of senior 
vice-president. His former post of 
executive vice-president will be 
filled by vice-president RUSS mM. 
JOHNSON. Mr. Johnson and MYER A. 
LEWIS, JR., have been elected to the 
board of directors. 


Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco has appointed 
GEORGE E. TICKNER an assistant vice- 
president. He will continue to serve 
in the contract administrative de- 
partment of the bank where he was 
formerly manager. 


WALTER COYNE WARNER has been 
elected assistant vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 
Mr. Warner had been manager of 
the credit division of the discount 
department of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 


Edward B. Hodge J. Edward McGowan 


EDWARD B. HODGE, a well-known 
Philadelphia attorney, has been 
named trust officer of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank. 


Headed by J. EDWARD MC GOWAN, 
manager of the real estate depart- 
ment who was elected vice-presi- 
dent and assistant trust officer, four 
staff members were named recently 
in trust department promotions at 
the National Bank of Detroit: Those 
advanced were: EDGAR B. GALLOWAY 
and WALTER H. GIBSON of the per- 
sonal ‘trust division to assistant 
vice-president and assistant trust 
officer; DIC L. DORNEY, tax division, 
and WARREN M. HARVEY, corporate 
trust division, to assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York City, has advanced 
EDWARD F. MITCHELL from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer. ARTHUR 
HALL has been appointed assistant 
trust officer, and both will serve in 
the corporate trust division of the 
main office. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


has announced two _ promotions. 
Former assistant treasurers Ww. G. 
WHEELER and JACK W. WOODBURN 
were named assistant vice-presi- 
dents in the loan administration de- 
partment at the bank’s main office. 
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At the Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis, HENRY O. WHITESIDE has 
been appointed director of public 
relations and supervisor of adver- 
tising. Mr. Whiteside was formerly 
a vice-president of the Gardner Ad- 


AcGowan vertising Company. 
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Houston, Tex.; GERARD E. HAYES, The 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
Mass.; and SAMUEL M. MCGINNIS, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


New Lawyer Referral Service 
Reported by Connecticut Bank 


Five cities in Connecticut—New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
New London and Norwich—now 
are served by lawyer referral serv- 
ices. The services are a project of 
the State Bar Association of Con- 
necticut and the American Bar As- 
sociation designed to make legal 
services readily available to every- 
one at a price he can afford. 

The distinctive feature of these 
services, as described in the May 
issue of the Journal, monthly house 


organ of The Union and New Haven4g 


Trust Company, New Haven, is that 
the individual in need of legal ad- 
vice is introduced to an attorney 
able to provide it. The fee for the 
first consultation is fixed and known 
in advance. 

Started in Los Angeles about fif- 
teen years ago, lawyer referral 
services are now operated by local 
bar associations in approximately 
one hundred communities in thirty- 
five states. Surveys of the problem 
of client-attorney relationship made 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
June 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 


$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.12! per share on 
the 41/,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
July 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness June 17, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
June 2, 1953 


Burgess Urges End of RFC, Creation of New Lending 
Agency 


W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, recently told the Senate Banking Committee of the 
Treasury’s position on government loans to small business. In 
outline form, this is what he said: 


1. Under present conditions, there should be some single 
Governmental Agency authorized to make loans to small busi- 
ness, acting as a lender of last resort and as a kind of safety 
valve for the review of exceptional cases. 


2. This Agency should not compete with other lenders, but 
should support and supplement them. 


3. Loans by this Agency should avoid subsidizing marginal 
concerns which might offer unfair and dangerous competition to 
other business. 


4. This Agency should use the minimum amount of Govern- 
ment money, and to that end should—as far as possible—extend 
credit in the form of guarantees to other lenders, and should 
use the available credit machinery of the banks and the Federal 


Reserve Banks. 


5. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation should be termi- 


nated. 


6. The lending policy of the Government’s leading agencies 
should be consistent with national credit and fiscal policies. 

7. As an aid in accomplishing these objectives, loans by the 
Agency should be under the general supervision of the Loan 
Policy Board, of which the Secretaries of the Treasury and 


Commerce should be members. 


by the American Bar Association 
reveal that, whereas nearly every- 
body has a family doctor, the major- 
ity of individuals do not have or 
even know an attorney whom they 
would consult as they do the fam- 
ily doctor. More than 80 per cent of 
persons now consulting lawyer re- 
ferral services, it is said, are there- 
by meeting and employing an 
attorney for the first time. 

The relative reluctance of aver- 
age persons to consult an attorney, 
according to the Journal, goes back 
to the tradition that lawyers may 
not advertise themselves or seek 
business. One result of this “hiding 
its light under the ethical bushel,” 
according to the Journal, is that 
many persons have an exaggerated 
idea of what a lawyer would charge 
them for a consultation. Another 
reason, it is said, is that many per- 
sons do not seek an attorney be- 
cause they are quite ignorant of 
their legal rights and are not ca- 
pable of recognizing their legal 
problem when they have one. By 
getting persons in need of legal 
service to consult an attorney 
promptly, lawyer referral service 


enables the client to benefit by 
preventive law and get timely serv- 
ice which might head off the bur- 
den, cost and headache of litigation. 

Lawyer referral service in New 
Haven, as outlined by the Journal, 
is handled through a Referral Offi- 
cer and a panel of attorneys from 
the membership of the New Haven 
County Bar Association who have 
agreed to give a consultation lasting 
for at least one-half hour for a fee 
of $3. The person seeking legal as- 
sistance consults the Referral Offi- 
cer who gives the applicant the 
name of an attorney, chosen in rota- 
tion from the panel, and if possible 
makes an immediate appointment 
for a consultation. If the client 
needs further services he and the 
attorney can then agree upon future 
charges. 


Banks Make Best Trustees: 
Harold Helm 


Customers of the trust depart- 
ment of a commercial bank—par- 
ticularly the personal trust custom- 
ers—today are receiving services at 
a bargain. 

This was the gist of a talk given 
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“Thrifty citizens... 
with Savings Bonds... 


less likely to be taken in 


by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists . . .” 


LUCIUS D. CLAY 
Chairman of the Board 


, tay Continental Can Company 
Ms 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 


variably direct to the ‘have nots’.”’ 


* To thousands of company executives, accountants, pay- 
roll department employees, PSP means Payroll Savings 
Plan, the simple payroll allotment operation through 
which employees make a monthly investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 
PSP spells Personal Security Plan. 


* Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43,000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 


* Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop . . . Joe Green in the boiler room . . . and 
eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


deaf ear to “. 


. . the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists. Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe . . . and the “Old Timer,” who eats his lunch with 
Bill, talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 


will make a nice addition to his Social Security. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 
and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%—or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 
try, your employees and your company—through the PSP. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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by Harold H. Helm, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., at the 
recent New York State Bankers As- 
sociation convention. It was diffi- 
cult, he said, for him to understand 
why banks have any serious compe- 
tition from individuals for trust ap- 
pointments. 

He asked: “Where is it possible 
to acquire in an individual, no mat- 
ter how experienced, the following 
essential requirements: (1) con- 
tinuity of management, without the 
expense and adjustments that 
would come with the death of an 
individual trustee; (2) practically 
unlimited financial responsibility; 
(3) staffs of men experienced in the 
many complex problems of ad- 
ministration, such as investments, 
income tax and accounting, and (4) 
availability—not hampered by va- 
cations, sickness, or business trips?” 

Mr. Helm admitted that some 


banks have been criticized for “an 
excess of caution” in administering 
trusteeships, but said, “It is only 
fair to state that there have been 
many cases where individuals have 
been guilty of this over-cautious at- 
titude. . Without relaxing the 
necessary safeguards, our constant 
effort should be exerted to the end 
of enabling our clients to obtain 
satisfactory objectives. . . . The tre- 
mendous growth of trust business in 
banks is a heartening indication that 
the proponents of the individual 
trustee are fighting a losing battle.” 

The speaker emphasized that “it 
takes the same quality of judgment 
to handle the investment of one 
fund that it does of many funds.” 

The customers of the trust de- 
partment, he said, often “get the 
best bargain” offered by the whole 
bank. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sept. 20-23—Seventy-Ninth Annual Convention, Washington D. C. 

Oct. 28-29—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, Calif. 
Nov. 4-5—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 16-18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, La Saile Hotel, Chicago. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Aug. 8—Nevada, Las Vegas. 


Oct. 18-20—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


Oct. 18-21—lowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 
Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Sept. 21-24—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Oct. 11-14—Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Conference, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 


Oct. 11-15—Financial Public Relations Association, annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 


Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 18-21—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, The Cavalier, Virginia 


Beach, Va. 


Oct. 19-22—NABAC Annual Convention, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 


July 5-17—Michigan Bankers Assn., School of Business Administration, 2nd yr. students, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


July 27-31—Bankers School of Public Relations, New York State Bankers Assn., Syracuse 


University, Syracuse. 
July 27- 


Aug. 8—FPRA School of Bank Public Relations, Advertising and Business Development, 
Northwestern University, Chicago Campus. 


Aug. 9-21—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Aug. 16-21—Bankers School of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 24- 


Sept. 4—Pacific Coast Banking School, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Aug. 24- 


Sept. 5—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Report better proof... 


BANKS SAVE UP TO 50% < Mn" 


Lower costs... with 


National’s new Unit Plan! 


Now you can get results never before possible—results you 
can get only with National’s new Unit Plan and National’s 
new specialized posting machine... 


3 original records in 1 operation. Statement, Ledger and Journal 


. all three in one simultaneous operation . . . in clear 
original print (no carbons). 


Better proof than banks ever had before . . . 7-way proof of post- 


ing accuracy gives CONTROL beyond any other posting 
plan. 


New simplicity of operation shortens training time . . . reduces 
personnei turnover. 


Neater records. Unaffected by skill or experience of operator. 

Cuts Costs. New standard of economy, not obtainable under any 
other plan, through more efficient use of equipment 
more productivity per machine. 


Saves stationery. Unusual savings in stationery. . . statement-ledger 
one combination form, both original . . . with original jour- 
nal . . . eliminating all carbon records. 

Maximum efficiency in use of equipment 


. in use of floor space. . 
Posting Accuracy. 


. in use of personnel 
. in effectiveness of Proof-of- 
* * * 


Savings vary according to system now in use . .. but your 
National representative will gladly show you how much you 


can save in your bank with this advanced contribution to 
Checking Account posting. Call him today . . . for quick 
realization of extraordinary savings. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES — 


| ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio . .~ ‘soa 





A lot of little things... 


Good bank service speaks in whispers, never raises its voice. It is the sum 


total of a hundred seemingly small considerations . . . from a friendly 
greeting to the subtle compliment you pay a customer when you provide him 
with quality check papers. Checks lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers 
are used the world over with justifiable pride and assurance of safety. Your 
customers, too, will appreciate them. If you have not used these fine 


papers, samples may be obtained from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper Al! Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpivipuALizeED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MAR 





